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Once upon a time, knitted dresses were the 
EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGE of Mrs. Gotrox, who 
shopped in Madison Avenue. The ladies 
who hadn’t married money were GREEN WITH 
ENvy. What they did to the knitting needle 
and yarn industries was nobody’s business. 

Then along came the Bradley Knitting 
Company. 

Bradley made knitted dresses to size, with 
shape and style while keeping that coveted 
hand-made appearance. In fact, they looked 
just like rHE Mapison AVENUE KIND — in 
everything but price-mark! 

Here. was a perfect fashion-trap, baited for 
big profits. Bur—Delavan, Wisconsin, was a 
long way from FASHION’S HUNTING GROUNDS, 

How Bradley took FirtH AvENUE is one 
of our favorite stories. It implies sound 
strategy, authoritative styling, creative think- 
ing — and exceptional presentation both to 
trade and public. It takes more than knit- 
knack, don’t you find it so? —to score big 
sales from coast to coast, to place the names of leading New York stores 
in your advertisements and YOUR MERCHANDISE IN THEIR WINDOWS. To 
keep a row of sizable figures ahead of your last year’s records! 

00 Perhaps you, too, would like to “Slip into a Bradley” frame of mind 
—AND OUT OF THE woops! 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters * WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
LONDON e MONTREAL e BUENOS AIRES ° SAQ PAULO 
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Iowa Drought Area 


Total Iowa Counties............... 99 


Counties in Drought Area 


I ee oe ads oad bee 28 
Counties not in Drought Area..... 71 
Circulation 


Daily Sunday 


99 counties ......259,029** 250,642** 
Drought area .... 24% 19% 
71 other counties. 16% 81% 





crop AREA 


7 Counties 


WTLER 


The Drought In Iowa 


Drought area outlined from latest (Aug. 4) U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture report 
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Iowa Corn Crop 


Normally 22% of corn is raised in 
1934 drought area. Normally 78% 
is raised in 71 counties NOT in 
drought area. In 1934 about 90% 
of corn crop is in those 71 counties. 
Aug. 1 U. 8S. estimate of 


1934 crop ........ 261,000,000 bu. 
Crop value as of 
Pe ea $159,000,000 


(Price Aug. 1—6l1c a price Aug. 
14—65c bu.) 
1933 crop walue....... $136 ,000,000 


DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Iowans in the 71 counties NOT IN 
THE DROUGHT AREA will have 
more money this fall and winter 
than in several years past. Three- 
fourths of The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune’s circulation goes inte 
that same area. More need not be 
said to the advertiser looking for 
spending power. 


































*The 28 counties in the drought area are now receiving 
over 7% million dollars in first payment corn hog money, 
and will receive twice that much later. This does not 
include drought relief money. Iowa, as a whole, is receiv- 
ing 70 million dollars corn-hog benefit cash in addition to 
60 million dollars in corn loans received this spring. 
**July, 1934, average. 
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USINESS knows how to pro- 

duce. For decades, the experts 
have been improving production 
technique. But so long as it requires 
more people to distribute $1,000 
worth of merchandise than to make 
it, then—thinks Harry Tipper, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation—distribution can _ scarcely 
claim to be underpaid. For, Mr. 
Tipper contends in this week’s 
leading article, distribution doesn’t 
know enough about its job. Is there 
hope? Definitely, there is! But 
“Now for Better Knowledge of 
Distribution” is a challenge to 
every man engaged in advertising 
and the supervision of selling. 


* * * 
Explorers, however, will blaze 
new trails through distribution’s 


jungle, just as other explorers to- 
day, perforce, are adventuring in 
Niraland. An anonymous geog- 
rapher reports, feelingly, his jour- 
neyings in the terra incognita of the 
New Deal. Especially stirring is 
his account of his encounter and 
dealings with Mr. Grangefield- 
Ponsonby. 
* * * 


That allowance nuisance! Elim- 
inate it, counsels advertising man- 
ager A. O. Buckingham, of Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, by sticking 
unswervingly to the policy that for 
his own advertising the dealer, him- 
self and alone, must pay. 


* * * 


From his strictly dirt farm at 
Buffalo, Kans., F. B. Nichols re- 
veals the real low-down on the 
Mid-West’s drought. There has 
been less suffering on the prairies, 
he estimates, than in urban edi- 
torial offices. His own cattle will 
eat, next winter, a slightly differ- 


This Week 


ent diet; but they’ll have enough, 
and to spare. Meanwhile, farm in- 
comes turn upward and, to quote 
the headline, “Farm Markets Rap- 
idly Rise to Pre-War Levels.”’ 


* * * 


“Cheap advertising inevitably 
makes for cheap production. It re- 
flects the cheapness of the under- 
taking.” That from Glen Buck, 
under the heading, “Shyster Ad- 
vertising Tricks Kill Good-Will.” 
The hard-hitting president of the 
Glen Buck Company condemns the 
trick of pandering to the gullible 
class. Also he condemns windy 
copy and slipshod workmanship in 
advertising design. Too much cur- 
rent advertising, he says, “looks 
as though it had been conceived by 
perspiring blacksmiths and exe- 
cuted by cross-eyed pastry cooks.” 

* * * 

One trouble with selling things 
in America is that America’is too 
big. A salesman 2,000 miles from 
the home office might almost as 
well be on another planet. L. E. 
Barnes, sales manager of the Bene- 
dict Manufacturing Company, ex- 
plains how he keeps in touch 
through bulletins. 

- - 7 

In Printers’ INK, Mr. Simpson 
wroie that life may begin at fifty. 
Mr. Brantley, who picks that name 
for obvious reasons, read what 
Mr. Simpson wrote and went forth 
again, seeking a job—but with new 
thoughts and new feelings. Under 
the title, “Roasting the Chest- 
nuts,” Mr. Brantley records how, 
in two weeks, he landed three 
good, in-writing, offers. 

eT 8 

There are reasons for the deal- 
ers’ refusal to get excited about 
a manufacturer’s advertising pro- 
gram. Andrew M. Howe warns 
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manufacturers not to over-sell 
their advertising, and not to sell 
it too soon. In detail, he describes 
several methods that are success- 
ful with dealers. 

* + . 


Don Masson sounds out twenty 
national advertisers on the matter 
of sampling. He reports their 
opinions and methods. A moral: 
Always back your sampling with 
advertising. 

7 * ~ 

There are points—and pointers— 
in catalog-making. Under the head- 
ing, “ABC’s of Cataloging,” we 
present sixteen. 

a2 6 


Quiet, hard-working Lew Jones, 
Eastman Kodak vice-president, is 
dead * * * Compared with the 
same month last year, chain-store 
sales for July, '34, totaling $165,- 
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—were up 13.44 per cent * * * 
The Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, oper.ing a four-day ses- 
sion in Buffalo September 10, will 
analyze the public mind, seek to 
improve banks’ public relations 
* * * Mobilgloss, Mobilwax, Mobil 
Upperlube and Mobil handy oil— 
quadruplets born to the Mobil 
family * * * “Housewife,” new 
First National picture, undertakes 
to portray life-in-an-advertising- 
agency and except for minor in- 
accuracies, does very well * * * 
The National Association of 
Better Business Bureaus elects o/- 
ficers, urges NRA to delete inac- 
curately from the general retail 
code’s prohibition against adver- 
tising that “inaccurately lays claim 
to a policy of generally under- 
selling competitors” * * * Kelvina- 
tor plans a fall and winter cam- 
Paign on air conditioning, largely 
in business magazines, to educate 











281,436, were up 5.04 per cent, prospects for next spring and 

and mail order sales—$37,532,072 summer. 
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Providence Journal Chart 


First Seven Months 
Show 30% Gain 


New car sales in Rhode Island numbered 1,547 in July, an 
increase of about 6 per cent from the same month of 1933 .. . 
showed a seven months’ total of 8,369 as compared with 6,428 
of a yearago . . . and 5,611 for 1932. New car advertisers 
decided, rightly enough, that here is A Good Market Getting 
Better. As compared with '33 they increased their advertising 
by 45,244 lines for these same seven months. The Journal 
and Bulletin did the usual good job of reaching the buying 
public . . . and can do as much for you and your product. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
Dominating Neu 


ew Englands Second Langest Market 
Cc, H. EDDY Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL Company, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 

















































Spievrving Reales 
Under Housing Act! 





Home No. ! Home No. 2 Home No. 3 


Y SPONSORING three home remodeling 
demonstrations and using extensive 
publicity on the projects, The Milwaukee 
Journal is doing a thorough job of telling and 
showing the public just what the National 
Housing Act is, how it works and how home 
owners can benefit. 


The campaign will show just how to go about 
every step in a remodeling and modernizing 
job under the Housing Act. It will pave the 
way for immediate benefits for advertisers in 
Milwaukee. If you sell anything that goes 
into the building or furnishing of a home, 
youll be wise to investigate the market 
offered now through The Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE J aim 


First BY M E RIT 
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Now for Better Knowledge 
of Distribution 





| 
Last week, beginning on this page, Lloyd Skinner and Gordon C. 
Corbaley set forth the thought that probably distribution costs 


should rise. Now comes Mr. Tipper with an exposition of the idea 


now on must be in distribution knowledge and action. This article 
is a foundation for a couple of others which he is doing for 
Printers’ Ink. He is here drawing a general picture of what he 
has in mind and suggesting the various things that illustrate the 


In his subsequent 


| that the supremely important developments in merchandising from 
| 
| 


scope for the much-needed improvement. 
articles he will outline definite methods. 


It is his thought that 


with a magnificent job of production and transportation already 
done, the responsibility from now on must be “more on the 
shoulders of the man who must advertise and sell at wholesale, 
retail or by other methods of distribution.” 








By Harry Tipper 


Executive Vice-President, American Manufacturers Export Association 


HE days intrigue me just 

now; if I were somewhat 
younger, they would no doubt 
excite me as well. There is 
so much stirring of ideas, so 
much that needs balance and 
sanity in the consideration and 
appraisal, and such a lot that 
looms up in the practical pos- 
sibilities of improvement that 
it is difficult to keep the thinking 
in due proportion. 

Somehow or other I find it diffi- 
cult to work .up any enthusiasm 
for the doctrine of balancing af- 
fairs by producing less. I have yet 
to see any great amount of evi- 
dence that the people in the various 
countries are surfeited with the 
world’s material wealth. 

Here and there in the line of 
movement from raw material to 
final user it is evident that we have 
piled up quantities of product or a 
large capacity to produce that we 
cannot use up as we should. 

These things may give the ap- 
pearance of over-production or 





over-supply; but when they are 
examined in the light of how the 
individual lives, they suggest rather 
that we have not yet learned how 
to distribute them so they will serve 
the purposes for which they were 
made. 

We are apt to forget how long 
it took to get the production of the 
world into the state that distin- 
guishes it today. We are very 
much inclined to lose sight of the 
fact that it is not a picture, but a 
mosaic built up piece by piece over 
a Jong period of time, without any 
central pattern, but evolving its 
own structural appearance as it 
grew. 

It was not worked out in accor- 
dance with any grand plans, by the 
movement of masses of people in 
pre-concerted ways, the deliberate 
changing of whole processes, or the 
rigid regulation of large groups. 
It grew because thousands of men 
thought and studied and expe- 
rienced, and consequently learned 
to do some job a little better than 
it had been done before. Men were 
patient and persistent enough to go 












Advertising and 
Marketing Counsel 


.. Product research, on-the-ground 
study of markets and merchandis- 
ing, and complete advertising serv- 
ice in newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and outdoor ... . The J. Walter 
Thompson Company is an organiza- 
tion of approximately one thousand 
people, located in twenty-one offices 


in the market centers of the world. 


* 
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ahead, in spite of ridicule and dis- 
belief, building better machinery 
and facilities and more effective 
instrumentalities for the work. 

I believe that is the way we must 
always improve the process. The 
man who wants nothing more than 
the continuance of what has been 
is attempting to stand still in a 
dynamic movement. Plans must be 
made and possibilities explored but 
the exploration must be patient 
enough and worked on sufficiently 
to become a picture of the work 
to be done and the way in which 
it can be done. After all, the final 
result arises out of the fact that 
through planning and experiment- 
ing we find ways to do each little 
bit of work with less waste, more 
speed and greater efficiency. 


Production Has Often 
Rescued Distribution 

Over the last fifty or seventy- 
five years a magnificent job has 
been done with production, trans- 
portation and extraction in -just 
this way. Time after time the man- 
ufacturing man has come to the 
rescue of the distributor by pro- 
viding a better product with less 
cost so that more people could 
possess and use it. Now that the 
responsibility is more on the shoul- 
ders of the man who must adver- 
tise, sell, wholesale, retail or other- 
wise distribute, it is his job to 
undertake to get the product, the 
capital, credit and labor employed 
so that more people can use and 
consume the products that the 
manufacturing man makes avail- 
able. 

This is a harder job, because we 
know less about it. We have not 
given the time and energy to it 
that we have devoted to the other 
and we are concerned to a much 
greater extent with human beings, 
their behavior, our relations with 
them. Moreover the process in- 
volves more independent units and 
more speculations, about which we 
know little as yet. The bibliogra- 
phy is small, the research limited 
and the experience of the individ- 
ual much narrower than the prob- 
lem itself. 

Because we know less about it, 
the field of opportunity is greater. 
It offers its possibilities to every 
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copy writer, every merchandiser, 
every salesman, sales manager and, 


in fact, all who are engaged in 
any section of the distributing 
operation. 


Sometimes I have imagined a 
day. when we would know as much 
about this job of distributing as 
the production men and engineers 
do about producing. A day when 
we should know how purchasing 
power is built up and maintained; 
how the individual’s desire for a 
more abundant life can be turned 
into actuality, to the great benefit 
of industry; how we can take 
things from where they are to 
where they ought to be without 
jamming them up into immovable 
masses here and there and stopping 
the whole process by these inefh- 
cient developments. 

I have hoped that. we would 
know every inch of the territory, 
all the changes of weather, the 
freezing and thawing, not just a 
few of the innumerable influences 
but all of them, and would find a 
way to take advantage of them. 

Maybe we will be able to move 
toward this more practical ideal 
when we cease to consider adver- 
tising as a force and selling as a 
science, and recognize that adver- 
tising is a method and selling an 
operation, valuable only in relation 
to the efficiency of their use. We 
may improve the practice more 
rapidly when we have come to the 
clear understanding that methods 
should be fluid and operations flex- 
ible, capable of experimentation, 
examination and relative measure- 
ment, in order that we may be 
able to change them as rapidly as 
the circumstances demand. 


We Must Know the Costs 
of Advertising 


There’s something really “ineffi- 
cient when the consumer thinks ad- 
vertising adds to the cost of the 
product that he buys. If and when 
it does, we ought to change the 
methods of using it, and if it does 
not, we should know it and we 
should know—as advertising men 
—how to show other people that 
at, = 

How do we know that the sell- 
ing methods that grew up during 
( Continued, on page 86) 
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Advertising and Washington 


Air Will Be Full of Big Doings This Fall, Some Good and 






Some Not So Good 


Printers’ INK Bureau, 


Washington, D. C. 
W HETHER there is any real 
consideration of the use of 
advertising by the Administration 
for the promotion of its plans is 
not known and perhaps there has 
been none; but, plans or no plans, 
the Administration and advertis- 
ing are being drawn closer to- 
gether in more than one way. 

There is reason to believe the 
housing program is not going as 
well as might be expected, and 
that it will not go at anything like 
maximum until public opinion is 
mobilized in the way it could be 
by advertising. 

The housing program promo- 
tion, in charge of a man taken 
from the ranks of the advertising 
business, rests upon free publicity 
and upon advertising paid for by 
material manufacturers and deal- 
ers, stimulated by the Housing 
Administration. 

It seems fair to remark that 
some criticism is being held back 
by reason of the fact that nobody 
wants to hurt the chances of suc- 
cess for the program. There will 
be some success, but there will be 
no flood; and employment statis- 
tics will not be lifted much, which 
means buying power will also not 
be lifted much. 

Had the simple and direct meth- 
ods of good advertising been used 
in stating the rate of interest to 
borrowers there would be less of 
an undercurrent of comment. 

As for the larger housing pro- 
gram—new construction—there are 
assurances that when that program 
swings into action the air will be 
full of doings. Whether private 
industry will be left to carry the 
promotion campaign in paid space 
remains to be seen. Possibly the 
housing chiefs are moving a bit 
toward direct use of copy. 

But Administration and adver- 
tising come together at other 
points. They come together where 
the Administration rearranges the 





cards in the industrial deck and of 
that kind of coming together there 
will be plenty. 

Social insurance, which needs a 
more nearly accurate definition, is 
clearly in the immediate offing in 
some form. It will operate na- 
tionally and every advertiser will 
have to figure out what to do about 
it in his business. 

Business in general loses little, 
because men and women go into 
co-operative efforts from the ranks 
of the unemployed and the unpaid. 
Advertising has a fair interest, 
however, from this point of view: 
Will these governmentally directed 
and encouraged co-operatives re- 
habilitate families to be returned 
to the general social structure, or 
will the co-operative groups re- 
main such permanently: 


Government Control of 
Credit Growing 


But there is a swing that cuts 
even deeper—much deeper. It is 
the constant growth of govern- 
mental control of credit. Through 
one new law after another and one 
new regulation after another that 
growth has gone on through the 
last year until old seats of power 
are in many cases little more than 
roosting places reminiscent of 
former life. The Administration 
certainly has-a purpose in tighten- 
ing the control of credit, which has 
been called the life blood of the 
nation. 

Coincident with that, there is un- 
questionably a tendency to clamp 
down more tightly upon what an 
advertiser may and may not say in 
the white space which he buys and 
in the air where he buys time. We 
shall know more about that pres- 
ently. All in all, it is a good fore- 
cast now that Administration and 
advertising are inseparable; the 
fortunes of advertising cannot be 
divorced from the plans of the 
Administration and a close eye 
Washin ward is the best safety 
device there is, 
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FIRST ESSENTIALS.. 


ena say experienced 


merchandisers, is the ques- 









tion of how first to capture and 






then to hold the lion’s share of a 






market. 







Look first, say they, for the largest 


group of solid, average American 






— 


people in the market. Look next 






for some dominant influence over 






all of them. 






Many the controversies over the 






who and the where of such a group 
in New York. 













The New York Evening Journal of- REV. DR. HAZEN G. WERNER 





fers seemingly conclusive proof that 
it answers both questions ...ad- yances the premise that its readers 


comprise a group which is as essen- 



















tially average American, and cer- 
tainly as dominant, as exists any- 


where . 


As proof of the statement, offers 
the fact that for the past 12 years, 
retail food merchants (undeniably 
canny) have consistently run more 
copy in the New York Evening 
Journal than in any other New 
York ne spaper; are at present 
placing 40% of all retail food ad- 


vertising in the Journal . . . for 





the first 7 months of this year, in- 


——~SAMUEL SECKER— 


creased their total space by 23.3%. 
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DUCHESS CARAFA D’ANDRIA 


Further supports the statement with 
enthusiastic endorsements of the 
Journal by people in widely diver- 
gent strata of society ... at one 
pole, the Duchess Carafa D’Andria, 
an invitation to whose parties is an 


accolade of the socially elect. At the 


other pole, a watchmaker, Samuel 


Secker, who likes the Journal be- 
cause of Sportswriter Bill Corum; 
somewhere in between, the Very 
Reverend Msgr. Cashin of St. An- 
Hazen G. 


Werner, whose sermons stir the 


drews; Reverend Dr. 


congregation of New York's cele- 


brated Broadway Temple. 


The nature of the unqualified testi- 
monials by these widely different 
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types, strongly sup- 
ports the Journal’s 
contention that it is, 
above all, interesting 
to the average Ameri- 
can. Its circulation 
of over 600,000 sup- 
plies proof of its un- 


questioned dominance. 


Many are the other de- 
cisive arrows pointing 
the trend toward the 
New York Evening 
Journal and support- 
ing its claim of being 
the most dependable 
means for reaching the 
largest number of av- 
erage people . . . who 
after all, are the backbone of any 


market.—Advertisement. 


FATHER CASHIN 











uct to be introduced by a 
national advertiser as the 
result of increased use 
of electric refrigeration in 
the home. The Franco- 
American Food Company 
is the company and Con- 
sommé Madriléne is the 
product. 

Cans are packed in pairs 
in small cardboard con- 
tainers which make an at- 
tractive dealer display. The 
packages are in the form 
of electric refrigerators, 
the doors of which are 
creased to swing open so 
as to make visible the 
labels of the consommé 
cans. 

The display, according 
to sales manager John B. 
Moran, quickly gets over 
the relationship of the 
product to refrigerator use 
and, in addition, influences 


+ 


“Comic Weekly” Appointments 


Robert E. Clift has been appointed 
director of advertising of The Comic 
Weekly, with headquarters in New 
York. For the last two and a half years 
he has been Western manager. He suc- 
ceeds Robert P. Davidson, who is to 
become vice-president of Pictorial Re- 
view. 
a a ag J. Barnett has been appointed 

estern manager of The Comic Weekly. 
He has been a member of The Comic 
Weekly Western division. 


New Chicago Business 


Curtis C. Chapman, formerly with 
Butler Brothers and later with G. A. 
Soden & Company, Chicago wholesale 
jewelers, has established an advertising, 
sales promotion and product design or- 
ganization at Chica under the name 
of the Curtis C. Chapman Company. 
Offices are at 180 orth Michigan 
Avenue. 
. - . 


“Liberty” Adds Halverson 


Charles P. Halverson, formerly with 
Tower Magazines, Inc. and the New 
York News, has joined the Eastern 
sales staff of Liberty. He will cover 
New York State territory. 


New Product: Jellied Soup 


ELLIED soup, ready to serve 
from the can, is the latest prod- 





prospects to make an initial pur- 
chase of two cans instead of one. 






+ 
Bellows with N.A.B. 


Henry Adams Bellows has resigned 
as vice-president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in charge of its Wash- 
ington office. e will devote his time 
to the activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, of which he is a 
director and chairman of the legislative 
committee. Harry C. Butcher has been 
appointed manager of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s office in Wash- 
ington, retaining his present positi@ as 
manager of WJSV, Columbia station in 
that city. 

. * . 


Burdick to Thompson 


Rupert L. Burdick has been appointed 
assistant to E. E. C. Jackson, of the 
Montreal office of the ii Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Ltd. tr. Burdick was 
for several years an account executive 
with the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
also of Montreal. 


Janet MacRorie Joins NBC 


Janet MacRorie has joined the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New York 
For more than eight years she has been 
with the Public Service Company of 
New Jersey, in charge of new business 
advertising. 
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Adventure in Niraland 





Niraland is a strange country, compounded in part of fantasy, 
in part of reality. Many of the events that happen there are un- 
believable—yet they happen with a kind of grim, humorless finality. 
ture these events may seem to be tinged 
with a certain cosmic comicality, but for many of the bewildered 
business men who are trying to Rug 0: 

ar 


To historians of the 


disturbing cloud-cuckooland they 


rience related below is an almost literal transcription of what was 
told recently by a well-known manufacturer who, of course, prefers 


to remain anonymous. 


their way through this 
from comic. The expe- 








HE bulk of our business is done 

in the farm market. As a by- 
product we make a certain gadget 
that can be used in city apartments. 
Our total volume on this gadget in 
1933 was a little more than $1,000. 
For convenience we sell it through 
a subsidiary, called the ABC Com- 
pany. 

Recently, our sales manager came 
to me and said that we had an 
over-supply of gadgets. He sug- 
gested that as an experiment we 
try a direct-mail campaign on a 
group of city dealers, offering them 
gadgets at 40 cents each. 

It seemed a good idea. We had 
never cultivated the market aggres- 
sively but after figuring costs and 
production possibilities we found 
that if the market seemed to war- 
rant it, we could really go into the 
business and develop it to a point 
where it would give us a comfort- 
able profit. 

The direct mail—5,000 postcards 
—went out. Within two days our 
volume of orders was several times 
our total 1933 production. 

On the third day, however, we 
saw the outskirts of Niraland. It 
was a lovely day, with the sun high 
and clear. We had little forewarn- 
ing of the dangers that lurked be- 
hind the miasmatic cloud we saw 
hovering over the distant land- 
scape. 

Our first view of this strange 
country was a letter from the Code 
Authority of the Gadget and Ap- 
pliance Manufacturing Industry. It 
told us succinctly that we were 
violating the Gadget and Appliance 
Code by selling our product at 40 


17 


cents and that something ought to 
be done about it. 

We are, of course, working un- 
der a pretty good code with our 
farm market business. Although 
our name, as the ABC Company, 
has been listed as gadget manu- 
facturers we had never known that 
there was such a thing as a Gadget 
and Appliance Code. 

Clearly an emergency had arisen. 
Obviously we had violated a code. 
Just how we didn’t know. 

I called Mr. Grangefield-Pon- 
sonby, the gentleman who was 
listed as secretary to the Code Au- 
thority. Unluckily, as I realize now, 
he was willing to speak to me. 

Yes, he had written the letter. 
Yes, he would see me—let’s see, 
well, a week from Tuesday. I sug- 
gested mildly that in the meantime 
we were being swamped with or- 
ders. This seemed to hurt his feel- 
ings. It was obvious that those or- 
ders meant nothing to him but the 
too high wages of sin. Neverthe- 
less, he could not see me before a 
week from Tuesday. I suggested 
Saturday afternoon, but his shud- 
der shook my telephone. 

In the meantime, I held up all 
deliveries. 

Tuesday came and I went to the 
offices of the Code Authority. They 
were nice offices, although, to my 
somewhat ascetic view, overstuffed. 
Impressive describes them—just as 
it describes a highly decorated 
wedding cake. The bench in the 
waiting-room, however, was hard 
—particularly after the first twenty 
minutes of waiting. 

Eventually Marlene Dietrich—or 
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somebody—ushered us into the of- 
fice of Mr. Grangefield-Ponsonby. 
He was a tall, bulbous gentleman 
who oozed unctuousness and bull- 
doggish purpose. It was evident he 
had investigated the ABC Company 
—without finding out what it was a 
subsidiary of. Obviously, to him I 
was just a little guy named Joe 
who needed talking to. 

He talked at some length. I was 
told something of the sacredness of 
the code and of the evils of under- 
selling. Then it came out that the 
worst evil was selling merchandise 
at no profit—and obviously I 
couldn’t make a profit at 40 cents. 

“But,” I interrupted at this point, 
“I do make a profit, a nice one. 
About 33 per cent.” 

“That,” he said oracularly, “can- 
not be.” 

“Tt must be,” I insisted, “or else 
my cost system is cock-eyed, which 
it isn’t.” 

He drew from his desk a paper 
which was soiled beyond repair by 
a lot of figures. 

“Here,” he said, as though an- 
nouncing that in his hand he held 
the original mss. of the Book of 
Job, “are the figures worked out 
by our industry. They show that 
you can’t sell at less than 50 cents 
and make a profit.” 

That, it seemed to Mr. Grange- 
field-Ponsonby, was that. 

“From now on,” he commanded, 
“you will not sell at less than 50 
cents.” 

“Why,” I asked, “haven’t I seen 
these figures before?” 

From his mouth came a lot of 
words but no satisfactory answer. 
I gave up that method of attack. 

“Why,” I asked, “was I never 
informed of the code?” 

The answer to that was a book- 
keeping error. I suggested that he 
fire the bookkeeper. I had intended 
to be funny. I don’t think I was. 

I departed. Back at my office I 
called in our accounting head and 
we went over the figures. The ac- 
counting man, like the Greeks, had 
a word for it. The word was 
“crooks.” 

I called Mr. Grangefield-Ponson- 
by and asked him once more if it 
was a violation of something if I 
sold at 40 cents. He informed me 
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impatiently that, while there was 
no use going over all that ground 
again, it was. 

Foolishly I got mad. I sat down 
and wrote a letter to Washington 
Before I had finished the letter J 
felt like a crusader. The letter was 
pretty good. 

Two days later I got a note from 
the Deputy Administrator of the 
Gadget and Appliance Industry 
Code. He said, “There has as yet 
been no Administration approval of 
a uniform cost formula in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 
Code for the Gadget and Appliance 
Industry. Until such approval is 
given, the establishing of repre- 
sentative costs for the industry 
cannot be effectuated as provided 
by the Code.” 

That seemed clear enough. 

I called Mr. Grangefield-Pon- 
sonby. I quoted the Deputy Admin- 
istrator’s letter and waited. Im- 
mediately I was rebuked, rebuked 
in lofty language as a non-co- 
operator, as one who did not de- 
serve the consideration of his 
fellow men. Slightly nettled, I in- 
terrupted and said something about 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


FTC Reference Softens 
Rebuke 


The rebuke ceased. Mr. Grange- 
field-Ponsonby evidently had heard 
about the FTC and what. he had 
heard had not been nice things. 

“Of course,” he said, “if you in- 
sist on going against the best opin- 
ion of the industry we can’t stop 
you.” 

I mentioned that the best opinion 
of the industry seemed to be that 
the public were a lot of suckers 
and that while I agreed with this 
opinion up to a certain point I knew 
one important fact—when prices 
get too high even the suckers won't 
bite. This was a business principle 
of which Mr. Grangefield-Pon- 
sonby was ignorant. 

Two days later I got a bill for 
my share of the support of the 
Code Authority. A little figuring 
on a pad and I found that my con- 
tribution would amount to about 12 
per cent of my total 1933 volume. 

Again I called Mr. Grangefield- 
Ponsonby. He was a little impa- 
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ONE MAN 


-carried the message to Garcia 


--- and one copy of a newspaper, if it’s the Gares 
newspaper, will carry your message inte the home 


Back, during the Spanish-American war, the Americans had to get in 
touch with a fellow by the name of Garcia. He was an insurgent 
general, hostile to Spain, and his army of bushwackers, hid away 
somewhere in the mountains of Cuba, would lend strength to the 
American cause. Garcia couldn’t be reached by telegram or mail— 
the only chance was by messenger. {In this emergency, President 
McKinley didn’t send for a regiment—he sent for ONE MAN; and 
Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan, alone and unaided, CARRIED THE 
MESSAGE TO GARCIA. {A survey of Chicago newspaper HOME 
COVERAGE* which has just been completed, proves one thing defi- 
nitely; THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS GOES INTO AND STAYS 
IN MORE METROPOLITAN CHICAGO HOMES THAN ANY 
OTHER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER. { Every copy of its better 
than 400,000 circulation is a self-reliant, competent and dependable 
Rowan. So you don’t need mere numbers to sell the homes of Chicago— 
one newspaper “read in the home” will do more than a regiment of pre- 
dates and newsstand sales “read in the street.” That’s why advertisers 
use more space in THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


* HOME COVERAGE, by standard acceptance, means the total num- 
ber of homes into which a morning newspaper regularly enters and 
remains during the morning; and the total number of homes into which 
an evening newspaper regularly enters during the afternoon or evening. 


CITY OF CHICAGO 
Home Coverage of The Daily News, cos 5 Lemme oy and 
u 





vening American in Rental Areas eveyed 
Class of Families DAILY DA EVENING 
Rental Area _—sinterviewed NEWS TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
A 29,523 100% 18,421 62% 14,357 49% 11,562 9% 
B 36, 624 100% 17,160 48% 13,217 36% 15,159 41% 
Cc 3, ‘449 100% 10,124 29% 9858 28% 13,568 38% 
D 26, 411 100% 3,644 14% 4,422 17% 7/252 27% 
ental Median Number of 
Classification Rentals Families 
Class A $45 and 40,01 
Class B $34 to $44.9 267,826 
Class C a bd as 9 28,659 
Class D 195,708 
832,211 
SUBURBS 
Home Coverage of The Daily News, eos 8 iow, and 
vening American in Rental Areas peneyed 
Class of Families DAILY EVENING 
Rental Area — Interviewed NEWS TRIBUNE AMERICAN 
A 13,220 100% 9,832 74% 8,376 63% 3,515 27 


B 6,133 100% 2,871 47% 1,450 24% 2,692 44 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Ame News 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives. NEW 
YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETRONT— IN N FRANCISCO 
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tient but told me that those were 
the minimum charges decided upon 
by the Code Authority and that 
I'd better pay them by the 15th or 
I wouldn’t get my discount. 

Again I wrote to Washington, 
pointing out the unfairness of any 
assessment system that demanded 
12 per cent of total volume. Again 
I got a reply, this time informing 
me that the Code Authority had no 
sanction from the Administration 
to make any assessments compul- 
sory. 

This time when I called, Mr. 
Grangefield-Ponsonby was unctu- 
ous. Of course, there was no com- 
pulsion. Everybody, you know, likes 
to co-operate. And would I take up 
these matters with him direct in 
the future? No use bothering those 
poor chaps in Washington. 

Three days elapsed and then a 
note, its tone halfway between 
curtness and hurtness, informing 
me that the Gadget and Appliance 
Code Authority’s records showed 
that I had not filled out forms Bx, 
Cx, Dx, Gx and Lx. 

This was not strange because I 
had not seen forms Bx, Cx, Dx, 
Gx and Lx. 

I wrote for them and received a 
form which I filled in. 

A week later I got a rather 
peremptory note saying that while 
I had filled in Form Bx I had not 
filled in Cx, Dx, Gx and Lx. By 
this time I was getting a certain 
amount of grim satisfaction out 
of seeing just how far this thing 
would go. 

My note to Mr. Grangefield-Pon- 
sonby must have been nasty, be- 
cause he showed a great deal of 
loving kindness in his letter send- 
ing me the missing forms. 

Not so kind was his letter telling 
me that I had missed the meeting 
of the industry held on the pre- 
vious Saturday. I had to admit that 
I had. This was not surprising 
inasmuch as I had not known there 
was one. 


o 
Golden Guernsey to Ayer 


a oe Guernsey, Inc., Peterboro, 


N. H., Golden ——— products, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & 
advertising counsel. 


Son, Inc., as 
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That, it seems, was due to a 
bookkeeping error. I apologized, 
although after all it was Mr. 
Grangefield-Ponsonby’s bookkeeper. 
However, I had been long enough 
in Niraland by now so that things 
were looking pretty topsy-turvy. 

Just the other day I received the 
latest instalment in the “Life and 
Letters of Grangefield-Ponsonby.” 
He demanded that I send him 
copies of all my letters to the 
Deputy Administrator. 

Again I called, pointing out that 
although his request was natural, 
human curiosity being what it is, 
I saw no reason why he should de- 
mand that I show him the letters. 

“Why,” I asked, “not make your 
demand of the Deputy Administra- 
tor?” 

“T have,” admitted Mr. Grange- 
field-Ponsonby, somewhat desper- 
ately, “but he won’t answer my 
letter.” 

“Well,” I replied, “neither will 

Now all that I have been telling 
you, unbelievable as it is, really 
happened in this year of 1934 

There is, of course, a sequel. In 
this morning’s paper I read a 
speech. It was by Mr. Arthur 
Appleby, one of the leaders of the 
Gadget and Appliance Industry. 

Mr. Appleby is disturbed. Busi- 
ness, he says, is being hampered 
by all those fellows from Wash- 
ington. Take the Government out 
of business, he demands, and re- 
turn it to the practical men who 
know how to run it. 

There was a time when I would 
have applauded Mr. Appleby’s 
speech. Not now. I have just been 
dealing for six months with him 
and a lot of other practical gadget 
and appliance manufacturers. I am 
willing to swear that the only 
really practical part of my trans- 
actions have been carried on with 
the Government’s representative. 

But then maybe I don’t under- 
stand things. 


? 


Has Homix Account 


Homix, Inc., Chicago, proprietaries, 
has appointed the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, of that city, to handle its ad- 
vertising. Newspapers are being used. 
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That Allowance Nuisance 


Beat It by Undeviatingly Making Dealer Pay for His Own 
Advertising, Advises This Manufacturer 


By A. O. Buckingham 


Advertising Manager, Cluett, Peabody & Company 


ERE is the substance of a let- 

ter received some time ago. 
The key man on one of our ac- 
counts was writing me and so en- 
thusiastic was he about our Mitoga 
shirts that he gave me a long sales 
talk on them. 

When he finished discussing the 
quality of these shirts, he came to 
the point with the statement: “But 
what we need is something that 
will promote Mitogas in our terri- 
tory and emphasize the fact that 
these shirts are a featured item in 
our store. I suppose you are now 
thinking that this is where a chisel 
will be put in.” 

The buyer went on to explain 
that his store had bought locations 
and space for an outdoor advertis- 
ing program that would run in cost 
to about $750 a month. He wanted 
to know if it would be presuming 
upon us to ask for an illustration 
idea. That was all that he wanted 
—an idea and the store was ready 
to shoot the works. 

This is a typical experience with 
us. This same representative came 
to us a few years back and asked 
us to contribute to local advertis- 
ing of our product in his territory. 
When he was told that our policy 
precluded such an arrangement, he 
was insistent in getting an admis- 
sion from us that there were occa- 
sions when we should make excep- 
tions. 


Puts Many Advertisers 
in Tough Spot 

Many national advertisers, I un- 
derstand, when forced into such a 
discussion find themselves in a 
tough spot. However, our policy is 
consistently followed in practice 
and I was emphatic in declaring 
that as much as we valued his ac- 
count, we would not make an ex- 
ception in his case. That declaration 
gave him all the information that 





he wanted to know. When he 
found that we did not make any 
sort of an advertising allowance 
for any of our accounts, he was 
content to play along with us on 
that basis. 

I am of the opinion that the 
manufacturer who advertises na- 
tionally and the retailer have two 
separate jobs to do. If the retailer 
has to live off the manufacturer to 
make a profit, he is not doing his 
job. If, on the other hand, he can 
make a profit on his own and, in 
addition, tries to chisel an adver- 
tising allowance or advertising ma- 
terial, he is chiseling just so much 
extra profit. And chiseling does not 
make for healthy and compatible 
business relations, 


Why Firms Submit to 
Advertising Allowances 


To the best of my knowledge, 
there is only one reason why man- 
ufacturers submit themselves to 
the trials of advertising allowances 
and that is their anxiety to get 
business. It usually begins with 
some large account, probably a 
leading institution in some metro- 
politan section whose business the 
manufacturer thinks is necessary 
to his development. He sees only 
the immediate desirability of this 
account and the first break is made. 
Before he knows it, the manu fac- 
turer finds himself in hot water. 

Tie-up advertising and sales pro- 
motion helps at the point-of-sale 
are most important in getting re- 
sults from national advertising. 
Permit this supplementary adver- 
tising to sap the national advertis- 
ing appropriation, however, and the 
foundation of the advertising struc- 
ture is weakened. We aim, and we 
do succeed, in putting our appro- 
priation into national advertising. 

It is our policy to charge for all 
dealer-help material, with the one 
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The Mortons are young. Life, to them, is exciting and varied. ~ buy 
They work hard when they work; play hard when they play§p, so g 
In a word, the Mortons are a typical AMERICAN family. 


There are 450,000 other families very much like the 
Mortons, reading the Chicago American nightly. This ci 

culation is the largest evening circulation in Chicago, bu 
what is more important, it is by far the most open-hande¢ 
with its spending. No other newspaper audience, as a whol 

gets about as much as these up-to-the-minute AMERIC/ 

families. That’s why the American enjoys such a commant 
ing lead over other Chicago daily newspapers in Amusement 
Advertising. Unquestionably, without the patronage of the 
Mortons and their kind of young, active AMERICAN fam 
ilies, the amusement business in Chicago would languis! 
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fact, without the patronage of the Mortons, all business 

Chicago would suffer. 450,000 active, bright, modern 
hmilies with money and, what’s more to the point, the 
iclination to spend it, is what the American offers to you 
_ ,/P an advertiser. Business is better. At the head of the 
variedew buying parade are the Mortons. And as the Mortons 
*y play, so goes Chicago. A word to the wise is—ADVERTISE. 


“CHICAGO 








MERICAN 


- gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


ATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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exception of preparatory costs of ~.always times when it would appear 


such material which is stood by 
us. Suppose that we have a mail- 
ing piece—then we charge for the 
printing and make-ready costs. We 
do not charge for the original art 
and layout costs. If we have some- 
thing that runs to 100,000 pieces 
of direct mail, we charge on a 
pro rata basis and not on the basis 
of the individual cost of 100 or.200 
pieces. With this minor exception 
our entire advertising appropria- 
tion goes directly into national 
advertising. 

With a policy like ours, there are 


to be advisable to depart from pol- 
icy because the merits of some 
proposed idea would seem to war- 
rant so doing. Each time, when the 
issue has come to a showdown, 
we have been able to hold out 
against what might appear to be 
inducements. 

I know that if we ever depart 
from our policy, trouble will be 
invited. It is this long-range view 
of eventual results that guides us 
when enthusiasm over an unusual 
dealer help is strong enough to 
put the policy in the balance. 


= 


Yes, Free Mail Is Different 


SouTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


It seems to me your Washington 
bureau leaves out a pertinent and 
important fact in their story on 
page 73 of Printers’ INK, issue of 
August 16, about the EHFA 
pamphlet.* 

Nothing is said about the postage 
for this direct-mail advertising. 
The fact is, a large manila envel- 
ope is used carrying the Govern- 
ment frank with the statement that 


*“U, S, Buys Some Advertising,” 
Printers’ Ink, August 16 


+ 


Morris, Windmuller & Enzinger, 
New Chicago Agency 

Philip Morris, Robert L. Windmuller 
and George Enzinger have established a 
new advertising agency at Chicago un- 
der the name of Morris, Windmuller & 
Enzinger, Inc. The organization will 
open offices at 230 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, September 1. 

Mr. orris, until recently vice-pres- 
ident of the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
and prior to that a distributor for 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is president. 

Mr. Windmuller, former sales man- 
ager of the O-Cedar Corporation, An- 
heuser-Busch and the Hussman Refrig- 
erator Company, St. Louis, is vice- 
president. George Enzinger, at_one time 
president of Dyer-Enzinger, Inc., and 
more recently president of the Western 
division of the United States Advertis- 
ing Corporation, is vice-president and 
secretary. 


the pamphlet is “official business.” 

The twelve-page pamphlet in my 
possession with the single page in- 
sert would require 4% cents at 
third-class postage rates and since 
the envelope is sealed, at first-class 
rate the charge would be 10 cents 
for each envelope within the city 
and 15 cents elsewhere. 

What other media can compete 
with direct-by-mail if the postage 
cost is eliminated? 

Incidentally, I understand 300,000 
copies of the pamphlet are being 
mailed out. 


CRANSTON WILLIAMS, 
Secretary-Manager. 
+ 


“Delineator” Adds Barrett 
Andrews to Staff 


Barrett Andrews is now with the 
Delineator, New York, as a_ special 
sales representative. This marks a re- 
turn by Mr. Andrews to the Butterick 
Company with which he became asso 
ciated when he came to New York in 
1907. Recently he was with the New 
York Post in an executive capacity, 
pee having been in industrial 
anking and rsonal financing work 
At one time he was publisher of the 
Boston American. 


Has Pabst Account 


The Premier-Pabst Sales Company. 
Chicago, Pabst Blue Ribbon beer and 
ale and Blue Ribbon Malt, has appointed 
the newly established firm of Morris. 
Windmuller & Enzinger, Inc., Chicago, 
to handle its advertising account. 
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Farm Markets Rapidly Rise 
to Pre-War Levels 


And Here We Have Real Truth Re the Drought 


By F. B. Nichols 
Oak Hill Farm, Buffalo, Kans. 


A® I was returning to my farm 
from a trip to town late one 
morning a few days ago I met a 
neighbor along the road. He was 
sitting in the shade of a gigantic 
tree by his mail-box and reading 
a daily paper. Presently we dis- 
cussed the dry weather, which has 
been a standard subject for con- 
versation in the Middle-West. Then 
he supplied a background for the 
theme of this article. 

“I have been wondering,” he 
said, “what the folks in the cities 
are thinking about the intelligence 
of farmers these days as they see 
the gloomy stories concerning the 
drought in metropolitan publica- 
tions. The copy is mainly a hash of 
agricultural woe. It will be strange 
if urban residents do not presently 
begin to regard country people as 
the prize boobs of the ages. 

“These articles apparently are 
written mostly by reporters who 
lack experience in rural affairs. I 
have no doubt that they generally 
are true, but in the diligent search 
the writers are making for human- 
interest material about the calamity 
much more favorable results on 
hundreds of thousands of farms 
have been ignored. The nation is 
being presented with a lopsided 
vista on the commercial outlook 
for the agricultural industry.” 

He then elaborated this thought 
with illustrations from local farms 
where the owners have been riding 
through the high temperatures with 
less financial loss than they experi- 
enced during the droughts of 1901 
and 1913, 

Similar examples are available 
in many rural communities through 
the prairie States. In some locali- 
ties farming conditions have been 
far better than here in the West 
Buffalo neighborhood ; for the rain 


2s 


clouds were more generous with 
their moisture. At other places, 
though, and especially on extremely 
high lands where soils are thin, 
the damage has been greater. 

But magnificent examples of 
clever farm management during the 
dry weather may be found in all 
areas over the Middle-West with 
which I am familiar. The rural 
people in this region were not 
caught entirely unprepared by the 
summer’s heat. A considerable pro- 
portion of the farmers have a 
broad perspective on the effects of 
dry periods, and plan their opera- 
tions every year with the thought 
that a drought might materialize. 

A diversified system of crop pro- 
duction is employed on their fields. 
They commonly entered the season 
of 1934, as usual, with extensive 
reserves of water for livestock. 
Their pastures were not over- 
stocked. Since June they have been 
working energetically to save the 
crops that grew. 


They Have Had No 
Drought Complex 


And most important of all, these 
men have not become afflicted with 
the drought complex that has taken 
such a firm root in some editorial 
offices. Their previous experiences 
with dry weather have helped them 
to make the best of a bad situation 
this year. 

The current set-up of country- 
men who were somewhat prepared 
for drought is mirrored in a gen- 
eral way by our outlook here at 
the Oak Hill Farm. I cite the rec- 
ords on this place merely because 
I know how they were achieved. 
In several instances nearby other 
farmers secured better yields than 
we obtained. 

Our spring grain crops were 
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quite satisfactory. The wheat on 
this farm, for instance, yielded 
twenty-nine bushels an acre, which 
is not an extraordinary return, but 
nevertheless is slightly more than 
twice the national long-time aver- 
age. A dry harvest put the grain 
in fine condition at threshing time. 
It has been keeping splendidly in 
our bins. The yield of oats also 
was better than usual; we have 
more of this crop on hand than 
will be required by our livestock 
during the coming winter. 


Considerable Tonnage of 
Hay Stacked 


An excellent yield of prairie hay 
was grown generally on the exten- 
sive meadows in this part of 
Kansas. The crop cut on the Oak 
Hill Farm more than filled our 
large barns; a considerable ton- 
nage was stacked. Part of the hay 
was baled, and it thus was placed 
in a merchantable form. The bales 
will be sold next spring if they are 
not required as winter feed for 
cattle. Prices should be very satis- 
factory at that time; there has 
been an extraordinary increase in 
the values of prairie hay during 
the last four months. 

Our pastures contain plenty of 
grass and good water to carry the 
animals along until October. Be- 
fore that time fall rains presum- 
ably will have broken the drought 
and started the bluegrass, on which 
the steers will be finished for pack- 
ers, and then sold about Novem- 
ber 1. We have one pasture, which 
contains hundreds of tons of feed, 
on which no animals have been 
grazed during 1934. 

The corn crop on this place is 
poor. It was mostly all cut for 
fodder. And even the tonnage of 
the ordinarily drought-resistant 
sorghums will be light. The dry 
weather also delayed the prepara- 
tion of land for winter wheat, 
which may reduce the yields of 
this grain in 1935. 

As feed for our livestock ‘during 
the coming winter, we will have-an 
abundance of corn fodder, which is 
not so nutritious as usual; con- 
siderable sorghum hay, a splendid 
crop of prairie hay, huge quantities 
of oats and wheat straw, some 
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soybean hay, plenty of oats and 
limited amounts of old and new 
corn. But we do not, unfortunately, 
have the usual large tonnage 
of red clover hay, because the 
seeding made in the spring of 1933 
failed to live successfully through 
that season. 

To some extent, therefore, the 
rations our cattle will receive dur- 
ing the coming cold months could 
be criticized by a professor of 
animal husbandry for minor pro- 
tein deficiencies. But the steers wil! 
have plenty to eat, and I think they 
will like their fare even if the 
nutritive ratios are technically im- 
perfect. 

While we have been struggling 
with our various farm tasks 
through the hot weather, the steady 
advances in the prices of most agri- 
cultural products were highly grati- 
fying. They have reflected a rapid 
decline in the national crops and 
livestock surpluses. A new set-up is 
being fabricated for rural markets. 

These upward trends in quota- 
tions already are bulking impres- 
sively in estimates on the nation’s 
farm income for 1934. Preliminary 
studies by economists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
indicate that the advances in the 
values of rural products will far 
more than offset the loss incurred 
in the destruction of crops by 
drought. 


Agricultural Income Will 
Be Larger 


And the Standard Statistics 
Company declares that the agricul- 
tural income of the United States 
for 1934, will be 8,250 million dol- 
lars, an advance of 29.3 per cent 
from the 6,383 million dollars 
which farmers received last year. 
Federal benefit payments are in- 
cluded in the calculations for both 
seasons. 

The bounding farm market quo- 
tations naturally are motivating a 
steady gain in the rural exchange 
position—which is the ratio of 
prices received by countrymen to 
the values of articles they buy. 
This potent figure, which is ex- 
tremely important in both its prac- 
tical and psychological aspects, will 
continue to climb. I forecast that 
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Tnited Southern California women may attach 
ulture no significance to advertising leadership 
n the figures—but they fully appreciate the 


ll far ability of*the Los Angeles Times to give 
urred 


“= them the complete news of shops and 


shopping—to inform them of values 
they could learn of from no other 
source, 


The linage side of the matter is. that the 
Los Angeles Times regularly carries 
more separate display advertisements 
than both other morning or both other 
evening Los Angeles newspapers com- 
bined—and leads the field in every major 
department of advertising. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


y, Representatives: 285 

Madison Ave.; New.-York,-N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill.; 10-1469 General Motors Bldg., Detrost, Mich,; 
210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Comp 
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es Market for 


4,836 cars 


A U. S. Department of Commerce survey made early in 1934 
shows that Worcester, Massachusetts, families own 17,739 garages 
housing 26,718 cars and with a capacity for 31,554. 


Worcester families, now driving more than 26,000 cars on which 
they spend about $19,000,000 annually, have room in their present 
garages for 4,836 more cars. 


In thrifty New England men do not build a garage for fun 
or to impress the neighbors. Either they expect to use it 
themselves, or to reri *t to a neighbor. In either case, 
these now-idle garages were put up with every expectation 
of being used—which most of them probably will be, soon. 


Of particular interest to automobile advertisers and to all others 
dealing in major units is the fact that in the Worcester Market 
Telegram-Gazette coverage is greatest among those families which 
can best afford to buy their wares. 


Of all families in Worcester and the average |8-mile suburban 
trading area which every day receive in their homes a Worcester 
daily paper, the Telegram-Gazette maintains daily home-effective 
coverage with 


94% of CLASS A FAMILIES 85% of CLASS B FAMILIES 


(Those of greatest buying power) . (These of medium buying power) 
80% of CLASS C FAMILIES 
(Those of lowest buying power) 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market (population 433,287 within 
an average 18-mile radius) is adequately covered through 
these newspapers ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicego Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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it will be substantially above 80 
per cent by spring. 

In other words, the agricultural 
markets are rising rapidly toward 
their pre-war levels. A decade of 
rural commercial decline is ended. 
The trail of farming has opened on 
a new financial vista. 


Prospects for Rural Sales Will 
Be Spotted 


By the beginning of another sea- 
son the rural market for manufac- 
tured products will present an 
unusual picture. In some localities, 
such as at Garden City, Kans., 
where excellent and highly profit- 
able crops are being grown this 
year (in that particular instance 
with the aid of an abundance of 
water obtained through pumping 
irrigation), the business outlook 
next spring will mirror the brilliant 
hues of boom times. 

And on a vast number of farms 
in other communities, where the 
owners obtained good yields of 
some crops, and were successful in 
carrying their livestock through the 
dry period, the buying of needed 
articles will reach a greater volume 
than in any year since 1929. On 
many other places, however, no 
money will be available for the 
purchase of anything except bare 
necessaries. 

Expressing this unusual rural 
commercial set-up in another way, 
the income of American agricul- 
ture will be far larger in 1934 than 
in 1933—29.3 per cent greater if 
the bright young men employed by 
the Standard Statistics Company 
are correct in their calculations. I 
think it will be shown later that 
these experts were too conserva- 
tive in their estimate. 

But this money is being dis- 
tributed unequally. Many farmers 
are likely to have little or no buy- 
ing power in the next nine months. 
A considerable segment of them, 
however, will have more ready cash 
than during the last year. And they 
are certain to become greatly en- 
couraged soon over the magnifi- 
cent advance that is being staged 
by the rural exchange position. 
Such men presently will develop 
into splendid prospects for manu- 
facturers selling to the rural field. 
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This current peculiar jumble of 
countrymen from various income 
brackets obviously will produce dif- 
ficult problems during the coming 
year for advertising agencies 
blessed with clients who are inter- 
ested in reaching the buyers 
through rural America, The in- 
telligent selection of media to cover 
the farm field during 1935 is likely 
to be a more perplexing task than 
in normal seasons. 

In the meantime there is growing 
complaint about the increasing cost 
of living in the cities. These objec- 
tions naturally are the most ap- 
parent among people in the lower 
economic levels. 

They soon will become even 
more vociferous, as prices continue 
to climb, for urban residents gen- 
erally have adjusted their budgets 
to absurdly low food costs. Some 
of them presently will make the 
welkin ring with their lamenta- 
tions, just as their fathers did in 
the early years of the current 
century, when the Gods of What 
Is to Be were readjusting the com- 
modity price structure ‘after the 
recovery from a business depres- 
sion in the 1890's. 


May Stimulate Interest 
in Farm Affairs 


Out of this discontent over liv- 
ing expenses in the. metropolitan 
areas, along about 1906, a marked 
interest in farm affairs developed 
among city people, which con- 
tinued until around 1920. It was 
highly welcomed by rural folks. 
The present advance in the values 
of agricultural products may mo- 
tivate a similar reaction from 
urban dwellers, and if so it would 
be a fortunate occurrence. 

A broad understanding of coun- 
try problems through the con- 
gested centers of population could 
become a markedly helpful factor 
in the economic progress of the 
nation. In the last decade, unfor- 
tunately, most city people have been 
concerned with other matters, and 
also seemed to gather the impres- 
sion that food comes merely from 
a grocery store. 

Farmers would have preferred to 
experience an ordinary season in 
1934, along with lower commodity 
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prices. They generally have de- 
plored the suffering that the almost 
sizzling temperatures caused to 
people and livestock, and deeply 
regretted the destruction of crops 
by hot winds. The drought of 1934 
was an unfortunate experience, at 
least in some respects, for almost 
everyone in the United States. 
But great calamities of nature 
frequently have paved the way to 
more brilliant progress by various 
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classes of people, and the dry 
weather of this summer will be no 
exception. It is certain to exert an 
historically important effect on the 
revival of rural life. For agricul- 
ture at last is nearly free from 
the market weight of its surplus 
crops and livestock. 

Farmers are moving up the fi- 
nancial trail to a normal and po- 
tent position in the commercial 
life of the nation. 


The Banker and His Public 


ONVINCED that the depositor 

has not completely regained his 
former faith in banks and banking 
practices, the Financial Advertisers 
Association has arranged a pro- 
gram for its nineteenth annual 
convention which is designed to 
analyze the lay viewpoint and de- 
velop constructive measures for im- 
proving bank relations with the 
public. “How to Meet Today’s De- 
mand for Financial Information” is 
the theme of the four-day meet- 
ing, which opens September 10 at 
Buffalo. 

A highlight of the convention 
will be presentations of the outside 
viewpoint. Harrison Jones, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Coca- 
Cola Company, will give the point 
of view of the man on the street. 
The position of the business man 
will be developed by Harry B. 
Hall, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company. Talcott 
Powell, editor of the Indianapolis 
Times, will represent the editor. 


+ 


Coca-Cola Advances Jones 


Turner Jones has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of mar aeten of the 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, He is suc- 
ceeded as vice-president in charge of 
advertising by Roy Dorsey, who recently 
returned to Atlanta from Europe where 
he has represented the company in an 
executive capacity. 
eee 


Has Liquor Account 

The Brown-Forman Distillery Com- 
pany, Louisville, has appoint Ruth- 
Ta Ryan, Inc., as advertising 
counsel. 


Answers to public criticism of 
banks will be another feature. 
James P. Warburg, vice-chairman 
of the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany, will speak on “Public Spir- 
ited Policies.” Roy L. Stone, vice- 
president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, will discuss “Insti- 
tutional Performances.” Alex Os- 
born, director of the Marine Trust 
Company and vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., will speak on “Effective 
Methods.” 

The final general session will be 
devoted to the submitting of spe- 
cific recommendations for public 
approach by bankers. These find- 
ings will be presented by: W. G 
Murrah, First National Bank, At- 
lanta; Ernest L. Anderson, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company; 
John J. McCann, Jr., National er 
ings Bank of Albany, N. Y.; 

Lyon, Harold F. Strong ng 
tion; and Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


— 


J. J. Carr with Moore Press 


John J. Carr has been appointed vice- 
resident and sales manager of The 
Moore Press, Inc., New York. He has 
been with the sales division of The 
Devinne-Hallenbeck Company and pre- 
viously was for eight years with Charles 
Francis Press, also of New York. 

s e - 


“Electrical World” a Bi-Weekly 
Beginnin Sis the September 1 issue, 


Electrical New York, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, will be published every 
por md week instead of weekly as here- 
tofore. 
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Salesmen’s Bulletin 


How This Manager Finds Substitute for Personal Contact with 
Men in Field 


By L. E. Barnes 
Sales Manager, Benedict Mfg. Co. 





of outlets. 





THE SET-UP—A medium-sized manufacturer covering the entire 
United States with fifteen salesmen. 
THE PRODUCT—Six distinct lines going to ten different types 


THE PROBLEM—How, in view of the fact that the salesmen 
come to the factory only twice yearly, to maintain their interest and 
enthusiasm, to provide necessary information regarding the: various 
lines and to keep them fully advised of developments at the factory. 








AS manager of this sales force, 
some of whom I see only at 
six-month intervals, I have often 
envied the sales manager who is in 
weekly or monthly touch with each 
of his men personally to discuss 
his problems, to correct his weak- 
nesses, to give him encouragement 
and hope. What substitute is there 
that can even approach the effi- 
ciency of a personal interview and 
visit? What orderly means may 
be found to maintain that personal 
touch, good fellowship and helpful 
co-operation that is so necessary 
for the men battling at the front? 

Picture, if you will, the salesman 
two thousand or more miles away 
from his headquarters who has had 
no personal contact with his people 
for four or five long months, who 
has worked hard in good territory 
and in bad, who has been away 
from his family perhaps for weeks, 
and who has just completed a 
pretty sour week’s business. What 
kind of a general message, other 
than the usual personal letters 
which are always flowing out to 
the salesman, can be devised, that 
will revive his hope, bolster up his 
courage, and send him forth on 
Monday morning with confidence 
in himself and in his house? 

“A pretty big order,” you say. 
Yes, it is a big order. Probably 
too big an undertaking for a gen- 
eral bulletin to completely accom- 
plish. Nevertheless, it is worth 


trying and in the belief that the 
readers of Printers’ INK will be 
interested in our attempt, the facts 
are set down here. 

At the top of our weekly sales 
bulletin, there is a reproduction 
from a line-drawing symbolizing 
the passing of ideas from the 
house to the salesman and from 
the salesman to the house. The 
purpose of this illustration is to 
put across the thought that we can 
all grow by the interchanging of 
ideas and that we welcome ideas 
from the salesmen as well as from 
the house to the salesmen. 


President Writes a Few 
Paragraphs Each Week 


We believe our salesmen are in- 
terested in what the officials of the 
company consider to be the present 
state of business. We are fortu- 
nate in having a president who is 
a student of economic affairs and 
who is able to write a few para- 
graphs each week on the devel- 
opments in the general business 
field. True, our salesmen can ob- 
tain accurate information from the 
famous writers in their daily news- 
paper, but our president attempts 
to give his interpretation of the 
economic events of the week. Thus, 
it comes closer to the men. While 
naturally we aim to present the 
more encouraging factors in the 
business situation, there is no effort 
to disguise or soft-pedal the dis- 
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couraging factors. In this way, 
our salesmen are taught to think 
about public affairs and economic 
conditions and to discuss them if 
necessary in an intelligent manner 
with their customers. 

Immediately following the presi- 
dent’s discussion of economic con- 
ditions comes the message from the 
general manager on the broader 
aspects of our business. This in- 
cludes the general factory situation 
in which the degree of activity in 
the factory is described—the divi- 
sions that appear to be most active 
—about general plans for new 
merchandise. The general manager 
discusses the credit situation as it 
applies to’ our particular business. 
All of this is with the object of 
letting the men know that we take 
them into our confidence and are 
anxious that they know the gen- 
eral situation, with regard to our 
business. 


Points Covered by the 
Sales Manager 


The sales manager’s message is 
the longest single contribution as 
a rule and covers in detail the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. New sales or merchandising 
plans. We attempt to keep flow- 
ing to our men ideas and plans that 
will jar them out of the rut of 
routine selling. Special offers, spe- 
cial combinations and advertising 
hook-ups. 

2. Business statistics, as they ap- 
ply directly to our industry. 

3. A discussion of new competi- 
tion and how to meet it. 

4. How the Code is affecting our 
business from time to time. 

5. Mention of particularly good 
sales, on the part of some indi- 
vidual salesman. 

6. Announcements and follow- 
up of salesmen’s prize contests. 

In addition to the above, a con- 
siderable amount of material is 
given to the men in the way of 
suggestions on “How to increase 
the size of the order,” “How to 
present certain items,” and build 
up stories around them, and a cer- 
tain amount of general gossip of 
office, factory and about the sales 
force. 

A minimum of so-called “pep” 
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matter is given to our men. We 
do not regard all pep material ag 
bad. We feel that it has its plac 
but it is like seasoning in your 
food, too much will turn your 
stomach. 

In a line comprising some thir- 
teen hundred items there are con- 
stantly additions, eliminations and 
price changes and these are thor- 
oughly covered in their proper 
classification by the assistant sales 
manager. Simple as it seems, it is 
no easy matter to present this ma- 
terial to the salesmen in a way that 
they can make the changes with 
the minimum expenditure of time 
on their part and with a clear un 
derstanding of what it is all about, 
This. part of the sales bulletin is 
distinctly the Shop Talk. 

This is a column reserved ex- 
clusively for the salesmen who vol- 
untarily contribute as they come 
upon a plan or stunt that has in- 
creased their business. Salesmen, 
you know, pay particular attention 
to one another. They have a good 
deal of respect in most cases for 
each other’s opinion, and a plan 
which one salesman has found to 
be successful is pretty likely to at 
least be given a trial by the other 
salesmen. This column also helps 
to keep the salesmen in touch with 
each other. It is seldom indeed 
that we do not have at least one 
contributor to the weekly “Voice 
of Experience.” 


Bulletin Is Short 
—No Padding 


Thus in our weekly bulletin to 
our salesmen we have combined the 
factors which interest’ them most. 
We spend considerable thought in 
keeping the whole thing short and 
to the point. The tendency, if not 
watched carefully, is to make the 
bulletin too long and rather aim- 
less. If there is nothing to be 
said, it is better to say nothing 
than to attempt simply to fill out 
the space. 

Supported by frequent personal 
letters from the home office, occa- 
sional trips into the -territory by 
the sales manager and others, the 
Sales Bulletin has won an impor- 
tant place in the. plan of keeping 
the salesmen on their toes. 
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“Now,” says the Big Boss, “We are going to get 
out a book—an institutional book—and it’s got to 
reflect the character of this house!” . . . and right 
then and there the advertising man’s nightmare 
comes true. 


DDO LPL. LVL LIDVLPVLOVWLIVLIYLP UWL UWL UWL VALI WLI WLUW LO? 
MR. ADVERTISING MANAGER, MR. ADVERTISING AGENT: 


When your nightmare suddenly stomps in upon 


you why don’t you ask us to help you? For we 


have had years of experience, in making many 
kinds of books . . . and books that truly do re- 
flect character! Big books and little books; tens 
of thousands of copies, or a few dozen; hand- 
made paper on a flat bed press, or miles of roll- 
stock spinning off the rotaries; illustrations 
ranging from the simplest halftones to the finest 
of four-color reproductions. 

Whatever the nature of the book you have to 
produce, we can help in its planning with sym- 
pathetic understanding—and with wide experi- 
ence help you in selecting such methods and 
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Fis are sketched six of our business books. 
Differing from each other in style, in materials, 
and in cost per copy, they are alike in that each 
is carefully planned to accomplish its own definite === 


i 


i 


| 


purpose. a 


YA 


i A book with the completely pragmatic aim of renting => 
space in the block-square, 45-story Field Building. Printed = 
by the Degprone offset process. 


{fi 
Hi 


| 


Hl 


3% A golden anniversary book for the A. B. Dick Com- = 
pany. Designed in the modern manner, with drawings = 
by Rockwell Kent and photographs by Torkel Korling. 2 
A fine limited edition. 

3 A bound book commemorating the rebuilding of 
Chicago’s historic Palmer House; its woodcuts and = 
modern color illustrations linking the proud past with = 
the promising future. 
3 A book dedicated to the employes and friends of The = 


Texas Company. A photographic story (told in half- = 
tones) of the company’s world-wide operations. 
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3 A paper-bound book for Ford Motor Company for 
nation-wide distribution; printed on inexpensive paper at == 
high speed on rotary presses. 

3% An encyclopaedia of its industry made for the Pitts- = 
burgh Plate Glass Company—a 400-page book, full of = 
complicated printing problems, that took many months = 
to prepare. 
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materials as will get the most out of the budget . 
available. We can make a book for you as mod- 
ern as the Century of Progress Exposition, or as | 
Mid-Victorian as you please—and either way it 7 
will still be a good book by every bibliophile™ 
standard. 

We have available practically all of the book | 
type-faces, both domestic and foreign; our di- ‘ 
rector of typography, one of the outstanding : 
men in his field, has a sure touch in selecting the © 


type, the paper, the binding, and the illustrative ” 


method to accomplish your purpose. 

We will be glad to talk with you about sucha 
book problem, and you, of course, are not ™ 
obligated by such consultation. We have many 
samples of book accomplishment to show you. — 
The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Eastern Sales Office: 305 East 45th Street, 
New York City. 
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Roasting the Chestnuts 


How a Man of Fifty-eight Jumped Age Barrier and Got Three 
Good Offers in Two Weeks 


By R. R. Brantley* 


NFLUENCE is the greatest 

thing in the world. If there is 
any greater force in these times I 
would like to know what it is. 
From the White House to the 
smallest village justice, influence 
is the big 17. From the great uni- 
versity to the kindergarten—from 
the greatest factory to the smallest 
store, influence is the thing that 
governs. There is no real power 
without this force as the generator. 

And I am here to tell you that 
one of the finest generators of this 
force is Printers’ Inx. I have 


been reading it for many years and 
did not dream of the great power 
of its influence until I read an arti- 
cle in the issue of July 12 and 
made use of the suggestions con- 


tained therein. 

The article which impressed me 
so much was on the age question. 
It was written by an advertising 
man named Simpson, who lives in 
St. Louis and in it he said some 
pretty strong things about employ- 
ers who scrap valuable men whom 
they themselves have trained. I 
do not give this man as much 
credit for what the article has done 
for me as I give to Printers’ INK. 
If this magazine had been without 
influence I would not be a reader 
and neither would the well-known 
business men with whom I have’ 
had some very interesting experi- 
ences. 

For more than a year I had been 
seeking a business connection, but 


*Epitor’s Nore: This is obviously a 
pen name and the names of the employers 
upon whom “Mr. Brantley” called are 
also imaginary—for sipllosty obvious rea- 
sons. But “ a really did have 
these conversations ; really was offered 
the three jobs he mentions. His story is 
therefore printed exactly as he wrote it— 
even though he does pay Printers’ Inx 
quite a lusty compliment. We try 
to bear up under the praise, however; we 
are happy to have been the means of - 
ting Mr. Simpson’s helpful article before 
him; and we congratulate him upon com- 
ing to life so successfully. 
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nothing doing, because I was fifty- 
eight years of age. Then I read the 
Simpson article, took stock of my- 
self and began to check up on the 
men whom I had been contacting. 
They are just warm-hearted human 
beings who will not bite either me 
or themselves. I decided that they 
want to build for their business the 
strongest possible organization, but 
they have been depending too much 
upon men of tender years to pass 
on the ability assets of the men 
they hire. 


Forgot a Rudiment 
of Selling 


Here I am, a very healthy guy, 
with large ability assets which I 
am trying to sell. I had been writ- 
ing letters for jobs. Must have 
written several hundred different 
concerns, and I enclosed the finest 
statement of good experience you 
ever saw. Not a one of them 
clicked, and I forgot each turn- 
down, thereby showing that I could 
not sell what I had. Wonder how 
many prospective employers fig- 
ured that if I made one call by 
mail and then quit, how could they 
expect me to sell the products of 
their business? 

The thing to do in this case was 
to pick out a half dozen concerns 
with which I most desired to be 
associated and keep after them un- 
til I sold them, That was my move 
and the personnel directors were 
side-stepped. My meat was the 
president himself and nothing but 
a personal visit would suffice. All 
of them were chewing that old 
chestnut—“Our age limit.” I pulled 
them out and roasted them. It was 
easy because all had read Simp- 
son’s article. Here is how it was 
done: 

Number One—A large hosiery 
concern, Was turned over to Peter 
Davis, executive vice-president. 
Pete granted me an interview and 
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heard my story. He had never 
seen my record which had twice 
been sent to him under personal 
mailing. “We have a_ personnel 
director to check all applications, 
and he probably classed you as 
being too old,” he said. 

Led by my questioning he said 
that he is sixty-five years old and 
his personnel director, is thirty- 
two. The company had ruled that 
this is “the young man’s age” and 
hired a man of thirty-two to pass 
on the ability of executives to be 
employed to guide the business 
safely through this difficult regen- 
erative period. 

I asked him if he knew of any 
man under forty that he would 
vote for as president of his con- 
cern and the answer was “No.” I 
then asked him why he felt safe 
in a passenger train running 
seventy miles per hour, pulled by 
an engineer seventy years of age. 
He could not answer that one but 
it surely registered. 

Then I lit into him and ridiculed 
the fallacy of barring a healthy 
man from employment because he 
had passed an arbitrary age line. 
Before I finished he agreed with 
me on every point and asked his 
personnel chief to bring my cor- 
respondence, but the poor, con- 
ceited little ass had destroyed it. 
He is now looking for a job and 
the V-P told me I would hear 
from them. 


A Hard-Boiled Shoe 
Manufacturer 


Number Two—Very large Shoe 
Manufacturer. David Goode, presi- 
dent. He is a man of forty and 
hard-boiled. Will not employ men 
older than thirty for his factory, 
or over thirty-five for sales and 
executive positions. His business 
has slipped badly and he does not 
realize that the possible reason is 
that he is losing the best»shoe mer- 
chandising talent in America be- 
cause of his fanatical worship of 
something which is both a fallacy 
and a-fetish. 

Number ‘Three—Large Food 
Manufacturer. President is a man 
of seventy-two and a regular guy. 
He had recently had a change of 
heart on the age question. Had 
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never seen my application because 
his committee on employment had 
been judging a man on his age and 
education rather than on his ability 
to produce. Said his business had 
declined because he neglected to 
take on good men laid off by his 
competitors, on the ground that 
these men were “Too Old.” 


A New Attitude Toward 
the Older Men 


I pinned him down and asked 
him why he did not get these men 
now and he replied that they had 
good jobs and he could not get 
them. Then he added: “I am going 
to build up a strong organization 
of real man power. If a man has 
a good record and can stand a 
physical examination to prove that 
he is in good health I will take 
him on and put him to work and 
keep him at it as long as he can 
produce, I don’t give a damn how 
old he is.” 

This prospect looks good and I 
believe I will land. 

Number Four—Clothing Manu- 
facturer, George W. Bates, presi- 
dent. This is one of the largest 
concerns in its class, and its head 
is boss. He has no age limit. 
When I told him that I had failed 
to get a reply to my courteous let- 
ters asking for employment, he just 
laughed in a way that sure got my 
goat. After I cooled down he said: 

“My dear fellow, I know all 
about your application and I also 
know your record. One of your 
references is one of my dearest 
friends. When you wrote us two 


. months ago we did not need any- 


one. You asked for a position in 
our sales department as division or 
branch sales manager. There were 
no vacancies, but in a business like 
ours this is not a chronic condi- 
tion. 1 waited to see what you 
would do and as you did not fol- 
low up your first attempt, / con- 
cluded that you are a quitter.” 
The talk that followed con- 
vinced this man that I am a fighter. 
He told me that he would keep me 
in mind as there would be a va- 
cancy-to be filled. in the near’ future 
and'I would*hear from him. 
Number Five—Well-known man- 
ufacturer of women’s fine shoes. 
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The president had just passed 
away at the age of eighty-seven, 
after building up the business over 
a period of fifty years, His grand- 
son, a young man of thirty-seven 
inherited the business and was in 
the chair, This is the bird who per- 
mitted me to interview him. Said 
that he wanted only young men in 
his organization. 

This fellow was reminded that 
the leading medical men say that 
a man of sixty today is better than 
his father was at thirty-five. This 
being the case he should still be in 
kindergarten. Nothing doing. 


A President Seventy-six 
Years Young 


Number Six—Another Food 
Manufacturer, President received 
me cordially as he knew some of 
my close friends. Again I found 
that my stumbling block was the 
young personnel director who drew 
the line on men past thirty-five, 
despite the fact that every member 
of the Board of Directors is past 
sixty years of age. He probably 
would say privately that they are 
a bunch of fossils. 

Mr. Dolan, the president of this 
concern is a fine Irishman, seventy- 
six years young and going strong. 
They have no stop-limit on age if 
a man is of good health and suc- 
cessful record. They have em- 
ployed a dozen men past sixty 
years of age within the last year, 
but do not advertise that fact. 
Nothing for me now, but may be 
later. 

These visits and interviews took 
two weeks of my time and some 
money as these places were widely 
separated. As a man who has 
achieved success in selling, both by 
mail and by personal work I com- 
bined the methods of both systems 
and the combination is right. I 
thought I had lost. it, but thank 
God and Printers’ INK I have 
found it and it unlocked the safe. 
This morning I received written 
offers as follows: 

From Number One—Sales Man- 
ager—salary $8,400. 

From Number Three—Advertis- 
ing Manager—salary $6, 

Number Four—Branch Man- 
ager—salary $3,600. 
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From this you can well judge 
that henceforth there is no age 
limit for me. When you fellows go 
to whining as I was, and say that 
your age bars you, I am not inter- 
ested. 

The man who tries to sell him- 
self to a corporation executive 
whom he has never seen, uses only 
one letter which that executive 
may never see, and then quits, 
surely is whipped. Plan your per- 
sonal sales campaign by mail and 
then follow up your letters in per- 
son. 

Never before has business—big 
and little—needed real man power 
as much as it does today. Business 
wants men who are carefully 
trained—men who know—men who 
can get things done in the right 
way and at the least expense, 
without guessing about it, Busi- 
ness wants men who can be big 
brothers to and train the younger 
generation of men and boys who 
are coming up in the ranks of the 
business. 

During the last six weeks | 
have done considerable investigat- 
ing. Now that I am assured of my 
future I can look the big fellows 
in the face and talk their language 
without fear of offending them. 
Until one probes beneath the sur- 
face he cannot know how wor- 
ried some of them are concerning 
the future. 

At this moment I can name four 
of the most important corporation 
executives in America—men who 
have spent a lifetime in their busi- 
ness. They are worried about their 
man power. They want seasoned 
men and are trying to locate some 
of the men they personally trained 
in their youth. 

The age deadline is one of the 
most destructive fallacies in the 
history of business. It is passing 
and business will be on a more 
stable foundation under the direc- 
tion of seasoned men who will 
properly guide the thoughts and 
apply the energy of the younger 
men in their organizations. The 
officers and directors either can- 
not or will not do this, therefore 
if you have real ability and are 
past fifty someone wants your 
services, 
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New Socony-Vacuum Brands 


HERE’S been an increase in 

the Mobil family. To Mobiloil, 
on the market for more than 
twenty-five years, to Mobilgrease 
and to Mobilgas, which was intro- 
duced in 1932, a new quartet of 
products has been added. 

The new members are automo- 
bile specialties: Mobilgloss, Mobil- 
wax, Mobil Upperlube and Mobil 
handy oil. They represent private 
brands, formerly sold by the eight 
marketing companies which are So- 
cony-Vacuum subsidiaries, which, 
over a_ period of time, have 
gradually been played down in ad- 
vertising in the different marketing 
territories. At the same time em- 
phasis gradually has increased in 
playing up the name Mobil. 

lhe final step has been the recent 
change in packaging of these four 
items; new designs to catch cus- 
tomers’ eyes, in sizes customers like 
to buy. With these essentials in the 
program taken care of, Socony- 
Vacuum has started national ad- 
vertising. This is the goal of the 
standardization program. In addi- 
tion to capitalizing on a trade-name 
that is known the world over, the 
company is able to promote these 
items with national advertising now 
that they can be asked for by one 
instead of differing brand names. 

Other items will be taken under 


the Mobil family wing. Every 
package bears the flying horse em- 
blem which, incidentally, is no 
longer being restricted to use in 
Socony-Vacuum’s New England 
territory, but appears on the pumps 
of subsidiary companies as well. 

With its subsidiaries, Socony- 
Vacuum is one of two companies 
in the gasoline field, which has ex- 
tensive national distribution. The 
trend toward a family name will 
readily identify major products as 
well as specialties. 

From Maine to California, its 
distributors are told in a portfolio 
announcement of the new cam- 
paign, its products will be adver- 
tised to sell on sight. Each sub- 
sidiary will sell to its home market 
but the organization as a whole has 
set as its market the 20,000,000 cars 
in the United States. From $1 to 
$3, it is estimated, is spent for spe- 
cialties alone by every car owner. 

“Other companies,” distributors 
are told, “have built up a sub- 
stantial volume in this field with- 
out the advantages of a big sales 
organization—without 50,000 out- 
lets already established.” 

With that in mind Socony- 
Vacuum enters this field on a long- 
term basis with an aggressive sales 
plan, national advertising and full 
dealer co-operation. 
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Any ICE today? 


Ir Tony waited for the Weather Bureau to tell 


him what the temperature would be today, or worried 
about the competition from Frigidaire and G-E or 
whether the NRA might cramp his style, Tony wouldn’t 
sell much ice. But Tony keeps right on stocking up, 
advertises with his Grand Opera baritone, watches for 
cards in the window and beckoning customers, and 
peddles ice! e Your business is a lot larger and more 
complicated, but the principle is the same. There are 
always a lot of things to keep business from being as good 
as it might be. The Government doesn’t give enough 


protection, or too much regulation. The competition is 
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always tough. Prices are always going up or down, and 
so is purchasing power. But Watchful Waiting was 
always a flop, even back in 1916! Business is always done 
by somebody. People always want things and somehow 
manage to pay for them, whether prices are high or low. 
Going after all the business you can get always gets 
more business. e Meanwhile, the best market in the 
world is still doing business as usual. And the one 
medium that really covers it has the highest circulation 
and lowest milline in history! Are you spending enough 


for advertising in the New York News this year? 


e THE 4 NEWS, New York's Picture 
Newspaper - 220 East Forty-second Street, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Building, San Francisco 





Lew Jones Is Dead 


A Quiet Worker, He Was Strong Force in Building Eastman 
Kodak and General Advertising 


OT many men in business or 

in the development of an ad- 
vertising success over a period of 
forty-two years, had so few 
critics as Lewis B. Jones, vice- 
president of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, who 
died last week at 
his home in Pitts- 
ford, N. Y. This 
does not infer any 
lack of forceful 
character. He had 
plenty. 

But he never 
made a grand- 
stand play of his 
talents. He pre- 
ferred to get re- 
sults quietly in 
his own organi- 
zation and else- 
where. Those who 
knew him inti- 
mately attribute 
his quality of 
leadership toa 
genuine affection 
for his fellow 
man. He just 
liked people and people liked him. 

Mr. Jones was associated with 
Eastman Kodak from its early 
days. When he joined the company 
in 1892, its total annual advertising 
expenditure was about $30,000 a 
year. George Eastman was prima- 
rily a manufacturer and operated 
with a manufacturer’s viewpoint. 
Mr. Jones’ great contribution to 
the world-wide development of the 
business was his conception of the 
Kodak as a marketing, rather than 
a technical, proposition. 

He employed advertising to make 
the Kodak universally wanted. As 
he proceeded toward this objective, 
further technical development was 
constantly forced because of his 
ability to interpret the public’s de- 
sires. 

He was a leader of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and 
did much to direct its course. In 


Lewis B. Jones 
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the early days the A.N.A. was 
struggling to define itself. Mr 
Jones saw it as a guild of crafts 
men, which about reflected what it 
was. It was founded as an institute 
primarily interested in the discns- 
sion of questions 
of technique. H« 
visioned its real 
purpose in the 
light of his beliei 
that advertising 
is a part of man- 
agement. He saw 
the association as 
an aggregate of 
businesses which 
used advertising, 
and he was a 
leader in estab- 
lishing advertis- 
ing in its broader 
phases as a busi- 
ness tool. He was 
president of the 
A.N.A. in 1918. 
Mr. Jones was 
likewise an active 
figure in the 
Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, of which he was 
president in 1920. He did much to 
strengthen the organization, oi 
which he was long a director 
Those familiar with the launching 
of the A.B.C. idea in 1912 will 
recall his strong advocacy of not 
using publications which did not 
furnish authenticated facts about 
their circulations and circulation 
methods. In many Printers’ INK 
articles he gave free discussions of 
his views. 
During the World War, Mr. 
Jones was a member of the com- 
mittee of five appointed by the 
Government to direct its Division 
of Advertising. At that time he 
urged advertising men to exert 
themselves to the fullest in their 
duty of bearing the torch of na- 
tional and patriotic optimism. 
“Up in the home office,” he said, 
“T have the reputation of being a 
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confirmed optimist ; and, when I am 
too strongly accused of it, I ask 
‘em: ‘Who among your traveling 
men sell the goods—the optimists 
or the pessimists ?’” 

His plea was for practical opti- 
mism, American optimism, the kind 
that makes things come out right. 
It was all right to concede, in 
speech and written word, that ad- 
vertising men could help; but what 
they said and put in print would 
have to ring true. This sentiment 
was typical of Mr. Jones, who 
asked for what he called “doing 
»ptimism.” 


Saw Advertising as Link 
Between Capital and Labor 


The close of the war found busi- 
ness faced with new problems. In 
working on them he held that it 
was the duty of advertising men 
to themselves and to their concerns 
to act as interpreters of capital to 
labor and labor to capital. 

“It has long been a pet theory 
of mine,” he said, “that, first of all, 
the successful advertising man 
must be a regular human being. 
There is no class of men so closely 
in touch with the problems of the 
manufacturer and at the same time 
so cognizant of the working of the 
minds of the masses and how to 
approach those minds as the ad- 
vertising men. Some of them be- 
fore they actually fell into their 
present sinecures were actually 
working men themselves. 

“Our after-the-war problem is 
one of new relations between labor 
and capital as well as one of new 
marketing conditions. It seems to 
me that here is a tremendous op- 
portunity for the advertising man 
to make himself useful in helping 
to establish the most cordial rela- 
tions between employer and em- 
ployee, between the main office and 
the factory.” 

Mr. Jones followed this precept 
in his work for Eastman Kodak. 
He directed that the editing of the 
company’s internal honse magazine 
be done on a basis of selling the 
company’s management to em- 
ployees just as its goods are sold 
to the public. 

The slogans “If it isn’t an East- 
man, it isn’t a Kodak” and “Pic- 
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ture ahead—Kodak as you go” 
were originated by him. 

He was known to give much 
painstaking thought to copy ideas. 
One instance concerns “The Picture 
from Home,” an advertisement 
which was featured during the war. 
It showed a major seated in front 
of his tent with his attention 
focused on some pictures. Fine 
print, located in a corner under the 
illustration, carried the caption. 

“I do not remember having 
worked harder on a piece of copy 
than I did on that so-called lazy 
line: “The Picture from Home,’” 


Mr. Jones told Printers’ INK at 
“It happened something 


the time. 
like this: 

“We had sent a photographer 
into camp to get a series of pictures 
such as we wanted to use in urging 
people to send pictures from home 
to the boys in the A:E.F. We could 
not reasonably try to sell Kodaks 
to soldiers, when it was against 
military regulations for them to 
carry cameras. It did occur to us 
that snapshots of the home doings 
and home folks would be mighty 
comforting to the men at the 
front, and, if captured, would be 
of no aid to Mr. Hohenzollern. 

“The picture carried just the 
idea we wanted to put over; it was 
of a shape that required about half 
an ordinary printed page, and the 
composition was such that it could 
not be satisfactorily trimmed to 
occupy any other space. 


Four Days of Futile 
Effort dn the Copy 


“And so I roughly laid out the 
and. wrote.. for- a- display 
line the four words ‘The Picture 
from Home.’ Then the trouble be- 
gan. I wrote on and tore up reams 
of paper and wore out a dozen 
pencils from both ends. After four 
days of futile effort I woke up. 
Everything I had written was 
manifestly redundant, tautological ; 
was useless iteration and reitera- 
tion. Nothing could be added; the 
whole story was in the picture, so 
I sent out the picture with only a 
title. 
“I wasn’t lazy; the photographer 
had told the whole story without 
help from me, and it took four 
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MORE THAN 1,000,000 AINES GAIN 


Borrato department stores in- 
creased their advertising in the Times by more 
than a quarter of a million lines gain during 
the first seven months of 1934. 


Wowen's clothing linage in- 
creased 75,253 lines; men’s clothing increased 


54,767 lines. 


In fact, every important retail clas- 
sification and every major division of linage 
registered notable gains. Total volume for the 


7 months was 3,756,500—an up of 1,226,638 


lines. 


The growing circulation of the TIMES 
represents sound Scripps-Howard value 
and provides powerful coverage in New 
York State’s Second Largest Market. 
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days of unceasing grind for me to 
find it out.” 

Mr. Jones was a hard worker. 
Early this year he spent four 
months abroad visiting the com- 
pany’s branches. His death last 
week from heart failure was a 
shock to his associates. 

His youthfulness in mind and 
spirit was one of his amazing char- 
acteristics. Few would have guessed 
within ten years of his actual age, 
sixty-eight. At a recent dinner 
given by Bernard Lichtenberg to 
former presidents of the A.N.A., 
Mr. Jones was credited with being 
the youngest of the gathering for 


— 


Western Golfers’ Winners 

Jack Cullen won low gross honors in 
the August tournament of the Western 
Advertising Golfers’ Association at the 
Chicago Golf Club. Don Heinly was 
runner-up. 

Herbert A. Knight was low net win- 
ner, with H. E. Cole and A. G. Buechle 
tied for runner-up. Among guests, Rus- 
sell W. Martin led in gross score with 
a 70. J. J. Carmine won the guest low 
net award. 

M. M. Lord, K. Jopke, George H. 
Hartman and Russell W. Martin com- 
prised the winning low gross foursome, 
second place going to R. R. Dean, Wal- 
lace Patterson, Paul Faust and Don 
Heinly. Members of the first low net 
foursome were A. L. Rand, C. M. Free- 
man, A. H. Moulton and Jack Cullen, 
with the combination of > c- 
Pas ak H. A. Kohler, H. H. Beck and 

. Carmine in second place. 
e o ° 


Broadcasters to Meet 
The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters will 
be held at the Netherlands Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, from September 16 to 18. 
Powel Crosley is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. Senator C. C. 
Dill, Judge Edwin L. Davis, of the 
Federal Radio Commission and William 
S. Hard are among those who will ad- 
dress the sessions. 
- . . 


Elects Langer 

Rudolph A. Langer, for twenty-six 
years with the American Metal Market, 
New York, and _ national advertising 
manager since 1920, has been elected 
secretary of the American Metal Market 
Company, which publishes the paper. 

eee 


New Gillette President 

&..¢. “Ey who has been vice- 
president, has been elected president of 
the Gillette Safety Razor ewyr © He 
succeeds Gerard B. Lambert io be- 
comes chairman of the cnasuiive com- 
mittee. 
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his characteristic youthful spirit. 

This is reflected in his wide 
range of hobbies which were 
changed from time to time. For 
years he was the principal sponsor 
of a series of horse shows which 
he started in Rochester, Then he 
took up cattle breeding: and kept 
that going for a number of years 
and then, more recently, he became 
interested in yachting. 

Loyalty to his friends was an 
outstanding characteristic. Against 
opposition which, at times, was out- 
spoken, he is known to have stayed 
with friends through theig adversi- 
ties and adverse criticism. 


— 


Kelvinator Advertising Plans 


Believing that its 1935 air condition- 
ing business will be strongly influenced 
by the efforts put forth between now 
and next spring toward building in- 
creased public acceptance, Kelvinator 
Corporation will use fall and_ winter 
magazine advertising—largely business 
magazines—as a foundation for its next 
year’s summer sales. 

C. Woodcox, Kelvinator advertis- 
director, says: “It is evident that an 
ucational’ rather than a strictly 
‘sales’ approach is necessary and that 
this can be profitably carried on during 
the autumn and winter, with the ‘sales’ 
copy comin: pene 1d 

Copy will emphasize such points as 
the economic “= lvisability of including 
air conditioning in 1935 budgets. 


National Distillers «Elect 


Arthur W. Loasby, former president 
of the board of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York and, more re- 
cently, chairman of the board of the 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Syra- 
cuse, and Ross C. Treseder, until re- 
cently vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Coca-Cola Fountain Sales 
Company, Atlanta, have been elected 
vice-presidents of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, New York. 


Death of E. W. Conklin 


+ s Wright Conklin, vice-presi- 
dent of Verree & Conklin, New ork, 
died of a heart attack while mowing 
the lawn of his home at Pleasantville, 
N. Y., on August 27. He was thirty- 
six a of age. He is survived by 
his father, Thomas E. Conklin, who is 
president of Verree & Conklin. 


Antiseptic Account to Mathes 

La Lasine International, Inc., New 
York, maker of an antiseptic, has ap- 
pointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., to handle 
its advertising account. Radio and 
newspaper advertising will be used. 
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Shyster Advertising Tricks 
Kill Good-Will 





The cheap and the shoddy never had a legitimate place in adver- 
n used plenti 
“What's the Matter with Advertising,” Glen Buck treats them 
with all the contempt they deserve. 


tising—although they have 


and ballyhoo are accepted by some advertisers as forceful selling 
weapons, Mr. Buck’s message comes as a breath of fresh air in 
a smoke-filled room. These excerpts from his book sound a call for 
a renaissance of craftsmanship. 


ly. In his new book, 
At a time when ugliness 








By Glen Buck 


President, The Glen Buck Company 


EEMINGLY, to some people, 

there is news in the obvious fact 
that in every country there is, and 
always has been, a class of people 
who are amazingly gullible, and are 
therefore easy victims of hokum. 

A gullible class! It isn’t always 
a clearly defined class and it frays 
out at all its edges. But it’s a bar- 
gain hunter always, the first to 
come to any lure, no matter how 
absurd it may be, in the elusive 
hope of getting something for 
nothing. It answers “come-on” ad- 
vertisements, enters guessing con- 
tests, fills in coupons, is ever on the 
hunt for premiums and free offers 
—and shifts into every wind that 
blows. 

Having little discrimination, it 
has little loyalty. Excitable, noisy, 
it makes commotion out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. It may be 
an active, spendthrift, quick-sale 
element, but it makes up the most 
unstable market in the world. And 
it has comparatively little money 
to spend, 

The trick of pandering to this 
class has recently been rediscovered 
by advertisers in search for some 
desperate miracle to lift them out 
of the doldrums. It’s an old trick, 
that down the ages has been re- 
peatedly discredited. To be sure, 
temporarily it may increase sales, 
by tapping a lower stratum. 

But what are the consequences? 
Answer: The loss of. prestige 
among intelligent people, the sacri- 


fice of good reputations, the swap- 
ping of dependable markets for 
shifting ones, the cheapening of 
commodities to the danger point. 

Cheap advertising inevitably 
makes for cheap production. It re- 
flects the spirit of the undertaking. 

If I were inclined to be foxy, I 
wouldn’t proclaim that fact to the 
world through the ballyhooing of 
misleading and foxy advertise- 
ments—for advertisements have a 
habit of revealing character. Great 
work that, for sound business! 

What must understanding peo- 
ple think of it? And how deeply 
do they resent it? 

It seems that this class of ad- 
vertisers knows nothing about the 
psychology of resentment. And I 
am sure that many of them would 
never have the effrontery to em- 
ploy the same sort of nonsense in 
conversation with their friends. 
Too many advertisers, through ex- 
travagant claims, seek to build up 
in the public mind concepts that 
common sense cannot accept or be- 
lieve. 

The thing has gone beyond the 
limits of plausibility, and there is 
rank dishonesty at the core of it. A 
sorry fad! 

There may be comparatively little 
direct misrepresentation, but mis- 
representation by implication is 
condoned as a clever trick of the 
trade. But the one is quite as stupid 
as the other, for both, sooner or 
later, beget suspicion and distrust. 
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And who can measure the sales re- 
sistance they create? A ludicrous 
contest ! 

We haven't thought very deeply 
about the actual harm that some 
advertising can do. For the sake of 
a few quick and cheap turnovers, 
markets are being sacrificed. Is it 
any wonder that advertisers com- 
plain of mounting costs? 

And let it be recorded here that 
every vulgar, dishonest advertise- 
ment tends to discredit all good ad- 
vertising. Faith in American Indus- 
try must not be shattered by 
shyster tricks. 

Business should be proud of its 
honest wares, and equally proud of 
the things it says about them. The 
best people in any community are 
the best endorsers of any product. 
Pride of ownership is still a potent 
urge. People want to be proud of 
the things they buy. And proud 


people constitute the overwhelming 
majority. 

Nowhere under the sun and the 
stars is there a more intelligent 
people than ours. If that is a plati- 


tude, I shall defend it. America 
may be sophisticated. It is not 
gullible. Both its culture and its 
intelligence are being underrated. 
Advertising is shooting too low. 


Some Personalities Developed 
by Advertising 


There is an Ivory soap personal- 
ity in America. It’s not a man; it’s 
not a ghost. Neither is it fish nor 
flesh. Yet it is a living, challenging 
entity. A very real thing, it has 
tangible existence only in the pub- 
lic mind. And advertising has put 
it there. 

Similarly, there is a Mimeograph 
personality, a Packard personality, 
a Kodak personality—all more or 
less vivid, depending upon the clar- 
ity and persistency of the impres- 
sion-creating factor, advertising. 
These surpluses are too valuable to 
miss, for in them lies the secret of 
good and profitable advertising. 

The building up of a definite 
concept for a product and all that 
it stands for, I take it, is the ob- 
jective of advertising. "Goods that 
have no background are weaklings 
in any market. Reputation is the best 
of all selling factors. And reputa- 
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tion can’t be built skilfully with 
hodge-podge advertising arrange- 
ments that are utterly lacking in 
distinction, character and continu- 
ity. 

To be sure, the purpose of ad- 
vertising is to make sales. But 
crude selling isn’t often best selling. 
Advertising that has any vision in 
it will make sales, but it will also 
build up the security of surpluses, 
independent of current results. 


What about Tomorrow’s 
Sales? 


Today’s sales are important ; but 
what of the effort that builds no 
sales tomorrow? I would rather 
own the intangible entity that is 
personalized in the Ivory soap 
name than all the other assets that 
Procter & Gamble possess. 

Advertising, in its larger sense, 
is reputation-building. And that's 
no job for amateurs, bunglers or 
vulgarians. 

Nothing can controvert the as- 
sertion that to do any piece of work 
well one must have had extensive 
practice. The main part of one’s 
life must be spent in acquiring 
adequate means of expression if 
one is to master the craftsmanship 
of writing. No great work was 
ever done by an incompetent; and 
no beautiful thing was ever created 
by one who didn’t know how. 

It is a sorry commentary on ad- 
vertising that so much of it is left 
to the direction of men who know 
so little about it and who have 
meager training in its craftsman- 
ship. It takes years of experience 
to make a good mechanic, but al- 
most any tyro can qualify as an 
advertising constructionist. And if 
his persuasive powers are good 
he’ll get away with it—until some- 
one wakes up. 

More than almost anyone else, 
the advertising craftsman is a han- 
dler of public relations. And that’s 
a delicate job. It’s a responsible 
job. It needs keen vision and deep 
experience. A misstep may be 
costly, for resentment is a ball of 
cold snow that gathers volume as 
it rolls. 

The failure of advertising to build 
up in the public mind distinct per- 
sonalities for the products it trum- 
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THE 
BUTTERICK 
COMPANY 


is pleased to announce that 


Mr. BARRETT ANDREWS 


is now with 


DELINEATOR 


as 


Special Sales Representative 


It would be hard to find in any 
other one person such wide 
acquaintance or such sound 
and varied advertising and 


publishing experience. 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY 


Earve R. MacAvusLanpD 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF 


Mr. WHEELER McMILLEN 


AS 
EDITOR 


and of 


Mr. THOMAS CATHCART 


AS 
EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 


? 
of 


THE COUNTRY HOME 


~< 


THE 
CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THOMAS H. BECK, President 


250 PARK AVENUE: NEW YORK 
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pets is one of the greatest wastes 
of our day. A crying need of the 
present moment is for men who 
know how to create these “most 
profitable of all surpluses.” 

If one should sit down quietly by 
himself, and meditate as old 
Socrates used to do when Xantippe 
was away, and if he should ask 
himself what advertising is all 


about, he probably would come out 


with some such answer as this: 

A man spends money for adver- 
tising because he wants to get the 
world’s favorable attention centered 
upon the product he makes, so that 
he may sell it easily, widely, prof- 
itably.” 

That’s all there is to it. Simple, 
isn’t it! But a couple of big and 
heavy emphases should be placed 
upon that word favorable. A prod- 
uct can acquire a bad or an indif- 
ferent reputation quite as easily 
as a man. And wrong advertising 
can ruin a commercial reputation 
just as speedily as can wrong pro- 
duction. Both must behave. To 
reach the public in such a way as 
to create a favorable impression is 
the first purpose of well-made ad- 
vertising. All other considerations 
are secondary to that. 


To be sure, “advertising is es- 
sential information” ; and if its job 
could be well done with pages 


crammed full of small type, setting 
forth all the product’s advantages, 
that might be the best way to do it. 
But, fortunately, people have 
neither the time nor the inclination 
to read long discourses in which 
they have small concern. 


A Motto for the Copy 
Writer’s Wall 


The old truism, “the surest way 
to be dull is to tell it all” might 
happily be lettered on every wall 
where copy is produced. I have al- 
ways marveled at the assurance of 
advertisers who presume that the 
public is just as interested in their 
selfish affairs as they are, and who 
seek to inflict upon it tedious and 
uninteresting commonplaces, which 
few read. They must have long 
pocketbooks. 

Let me set against this presump- 
tion the sure fact that for every 
one person who thoughtfully reads 








even a short advertisement through, 
there are tens of thousands who 
pass it with a glance, and get only 
@ quick impression therefrom. 

But long ago sagacious adver- 
tisers discovered the importance of 
these quick impressions, developed 
a technique for crystallizing them, 
and found that it was better to get 
three words fixed in the minds of 
10,000 people, than 10,000 words 
fixed in the minds of three. 


Some Qualities of a Good 
Advertising Man 


A good advertising man is an 
impressionist. He cuts sharply to 
his objective. He lures the eye, 
captures the interest, and gets the 
thing done. When he uses the radio 
he knows that he must devote a 
large share of his time to the en- 
ticement and entertainment of 
prospective customers. And for 
identical reasons good printed ad- 
vertising has always been as attrac- 
tive and enticing as taste and skill 
can make it. 

Why, why will a man make a 
beautiful automobile, and then ad- 
vertise it with ugly arrangements 
of type and pictures? The two 
things just don’t jibe. The reason- 
ing is baffling. He knows that he 
must make his car “good to look 

t,” if he wants to sell it to the 
greatest possible number of people. 
And, what is also important, he 
wants to make it trig and trim 
because it must reflect quality, 
quality all through. 

But the advertising? Well, ugli- 
ness always suggests cheapness, 
and lack of skill. Besides, it repels, 
and seldom attracts. The two 
things just don’t jibe. 

All advertising men, and that in- 
cludes myself, need to know more 
about the powers of suggestion. 

It is easy to discover that some 
people belittle these important re- 
finements because they haven't the 
ability to use them, or even the 
vision to see them. Their faith is 
still in brute force, seemingly 
ignorant of the fact that all civili- 
zation has been busy for eons find- 
ing ways to substitute better meth- 
ods for bruté force. We have 


practically abolished it from our 
factories, because it was crude and 
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expensive. The sledge hammer is 
out, 

If a manufacturer makes a kitch- 
en chair, he must make it sym- 
metrical, nicely balanced, neatly 
fashioned, or it won’t sell. But if 
he succeeds in making the most 
beautiful kitchen chair ever con- 
structed, without materially en- 
hancing its cost, the chances are 
that it will break record sales. By 
good design we build sales into 
things. By good design we attract 
attention and consideration. By 
good design we suggest quality, as 
nothing else can. 





Advertising Conceived by 
Perspiring Blacksmiths 


I wish I could find some little 
thing to say in praise of the mod- 
ern advertising that looks as 
though it had been conceived by 
perspiring blacksmiths and ex- 
ecuted by cross-eyed pastry cooks, 
for I like to be kind. But I hon- 
estly can’t. 

I detest slovenly workmanship 
wherever I find it; and I’m sure 
that most people do. If there is any 
place in the world where good de- 
signing is necessary, it is in ad- 
vertising. And, seemingly, that is 
exactly where it is the least under- 
stood and the most cruelly abused. 
Type arrangements that make 
reading difficult and clean-cut im- 
pressions impossible are just plain 
silly. If some people have suc- 
ceeded with the blacksmith meth- 
od, it is because they have been 
able to put so much money behind 
it that it couldn’t fail. Much money 
does that. 

Of all the words of tongue or 
pen I almost love best the word 
craftsmanship. I like to roll it 
under my tongue and taste it. A 
sweet word! It has both substance 
and flavor. And I think I know 
what it means. But my persisting 
ambition is to know more about it 
—for I am sure that the salvation 
of advertising lies in improved 
craftsmanship. 

(1) Good craftsmanship in ad- 
vertising should mean a working 
dexterity with those things that 
have to do with production and 
marketing. 

(2) It must have understanding 
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of human nature, and be able to 
keep sensitive fingers on the pulse 
of its day. 

(3) It realizes its responsibility 
as an important factor in public 
relations, and therefore avoids vul- 
garity, and ever shuns deceit even 
by implication, that it may build 
no resentment in the public mind. 

(4) It is high-minded, and per- 
ceives that there is a more efficient 
and less extravagant way of doing 
its job than by drumming the back 
alleys, and appealing to the crudest 
emotions; and therefore, if the 
metaphor may be changed, it never 
makes the disastrous mistake of 
shooting too low. 

(5) It has mastery of design, 
that it may allure interest and sug- 
gest quality. 

(6) It avoids dullness through 
adroit use of the powers of sug- 
gestion, 

(7) But, perhaps most of all, it 
must have skill with words,- and 
know how to put them in their best 
order. 

There is no substitute for good 
copy in advertising. The American 
industrialist has a keen responsibil- 
ity to himself and to his business, 
for the word-messages which he 
sends out in the form of advertis- 
ing. They are his “front” to the 
world—and by them is he judged 
Said Confucius, “for one word, a 
man is often deemed to be wise; 
and for one word, he is often 
damned as foolish.” Someone else 
has said that “boys flying kites 
haul in their white-winged birds, 
but you can’t do that when you 
are flying words.” Advertising is a 
record written with indelible ink. 

Words are not just vehicles of 
communication ; they are the means 
by which we persuade others. And 
there’s a wizardry in them, when 
they are healthy and well-mar- 
shaled, that works miracles for ad- 
vertisers. Right words make the 
right answer to every question. The 
cleverest skill of the advertising 
craftsman is his ability to arrange 
words. : 

A fine and honest craftsmanship 
will again and finally ask the ques- 
tion, “What’s the matter with ad- 
vertising?” And the answer will 
be, “Nothing.” 
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The Comic Weekly 


announces the 
appointment of 


Robert E. Clift 


As Director of Advertising 
with headquarters in New 
York. For the past two and 
a half years Mr. Clift has 
been Western Manager of 
The Comic Weekly. He 
succeeds Mr. Robert P. 
Davidson who is to become 
Vice-President of Pictorial 
Review. 


Joseph J. Barnett 


959 Eighth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


As Western Advertising 
Manager and successor to 
Mr. Robert E. Clift. Mr. 
Barnett has been a member 
of The Comic Weekly West- 


ern Division. 


Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A MATTER OF 


Nobody reads Business Week for fun. Its fast, tight- 
packed pages are not for the relaxation of tired business 
men but for the information of active business executives, 
Its job is not to entertain but to serve. 


Business Week is the only publication edited exclusively 
for business executives. We said “executives.” It is de- 
liberately designed to meet their special needs. It helps 
them to run their own business by keeping them in touch 
with all business, by giving them the news and new ideas 
while they are new. It watches and warns of the things 
outside business which affect business—the political moves, 
the national and international trends. 


To perform this service, Business Week editors work five 
days and two nights every week. Even in the lightest 
week, it takes some 750 man-hours of reporting, writing 
and research to produce an issue which even a thorough 
reader can run through in an hour. Not included, are 
perhaps as many man-hours of other McGraw-Hill editors 
whose expert knowledge in so many fields means so much 
to the ultimate reader. 


This is what we mean by being useful. It is also what the 
business executive means when he calls Business Week “the 
most useful of publications.” For if he had to do this vital 
job himself, his business would be sadly neglected. 


It is this usefulness to readers which makes Business Week 
so useful to advertisers. Every salesman knows the place to 
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do his selling is where the customer does the buying. The 
office is the place where business is done. The office is the 
place where Business Week works for its readers. 


Business Week makes it possible to put advertising where 
it will do the most good—at the point of sale. Advertising 
gets down to business in Business Week. Even the ““educa- 
tional” and “institutional” campaigns achieve a sense of 
immediacy when they run next to news. 


It takes many publications to serve the First Citizens. They 
have their hobbies, their sports; they dabble in the arts; 
they read, drink, play contract, go to the theatre like the 
civilized Americans they are. If you were to make a pie 
chart of the publications which share in the mental exercise 
and entertainment of Big Business, there would be many 
slices. 


But no matter how many and varied the interests, business 
comes first. The men who run American business eat, drink 
and sleep business. No matter how keen the bidding, no 
matter how close the shot, how thrilling the race, business 
is always business—their life as well as their job. 


Business Week claims only one slice of that statistician’s 
pie—but it’s a good big slice, and most nutritious for ad- 
vertisers. Especially those who must sell in the office. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 










LAYING the cinema _ houses 

these days is a picture, just re- 
leased by First National, which 
may provide an evening’s enter- 
tainment for advertising men who 
like to see themselves as others see 
them. “Housewife” is the name of 
the film, the plot of which centers 
around the trite eternal triangle 
theme. The advertising background, 
however, is handled better than any 
previous attempt we've seen to pic- 
ture advertising men and_ their 
modus operandi. 

Bill Reynolds, office manager of 
a Chicago agency, Samuel Blake & 
Company, is in a rut, his abilities 
unrecognized by Old Man Blake. 
When the agency lands the Dupres 
cosmetic account, Bill makes the 
suggestion that the Dupres people 
get out a ten-dollar jar (double 
strength) in addition to the regular 
five-dollar jar and double their 
profits. Blake squelches the idea, 
humiliating Bill in front of an old 
flame, Patricia Berkeley, star copy 
writer imported from New York 
by Blake especially for the new 
account. 

Bill’s wife encourages him to 
leave the Blake agency and start 
one of his own. “Get the cosmetic 
account yourself,” says she. “They 
spend a $1,000,000 a year. Five per 
cent (sic) commission and that’s 
$50,000 a year.” Bill chases Dupres 


+ 


Big Campaign on Safety Glass 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany is starting its largest advertising 
campaign on safety glass to back up new 
low prices for all-around safety glass 
equipment recently put in effect by lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers. Copy will 
emphasize the importance of safety glass 

rotection in the windows of all automo- 
Fites. Newspaper, magazine, outdoor and 
radio advertising will be used. 


Join Badger-Browning-Hersey 


Paul Caffey, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey and the General Electric Com- 
pany, at Bridgeport, has joined Badger 


and Browning & Hersey, Inc., New York 
oteerteies agency. 

Wm. Lowther, Jr is a new mem- 
» 3 copy sta 


ber of 





In the Movies Again 


— 
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all over town, corners him in his 
hotel room and lands the account- 
just like that—with his ten-dollar 
jar idea. 

Taking Patricia Berkeley with 
him, Bill starts Wm. H. Reynolds 
& Company which turns out to be a 
great success. Prosperity, however, 
goes to Bill’s head and he neg- 
lects the business while he cavorts 
around with copy-writing Patricia. 

The agency is working out a 
radio program for Dupres which 
up to the last rehearsal, Bill, other- 
wise engaged, doesn’t even see. It 
turns out a dud with Dupres leav- 
ing the studio in disgust. Bill's 
wife, however, saves the situation 
by suggesting a new program idea 
that Dupres takes to at once. 

The whole thing gets as far as 
the divorce court but Bill finally 
comes to his senses and returns to 
the wife who, although the brains 
behind the agency, is content to be 
known only as “housewife.” 

Previous movies concerned with 
the advertising business have for 
the most part been so exaggerated 
that they have given a grossly dis- 
torted picture of the advertising 
business as it really is. “House- 
wife” uses greater restraint and in 
some sequences, especially the ones 
concerning the radio dress re- 
hearsal, captures a fair degree of 
authenticity. 


+ 


Richfield Advances Donahue 


G. J. Donahue has been appointed 
head of the publicity and advertising 
department of the Richfield Oil Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles, and 
will be in complete charge of all adver- 
tising activities on the West Coast. Mr 
Donahue, who has been with Richfield 
for the last five years, succeeds J. T. 
French, who recently resigned to take up 
executive and contact work with the 

C. Bernsten Advertising Agency. 

a . J 


Getlin with New York “Post” 


Natt S. Getlin, for the last nine years 
classified advertising director and man- 
ager of the special advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Star and Times, 
has been appointed director of the new 
business department of the New York 
Post. 
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ABC’s of Cataloging 


Some Fundamental Principles Which Have Been Proved by 
Masters of This Kind of Advertising 


The Title: 

The title is one of the important 
elements in catalog making. Many 
manufacturers, who take great 
pains with other features, make 
the mistake of being satisfied with 
a title like, “Catalog No. 66.” The 
title is the catalog’s introduction 
to the prospect. If the catalog con- 
tains anything which actually lifts 
it out of the dry-as-dust class, if 
it is educational in contents, if it 
contains anything of helpful ac- 
cessory information, these charac- 
teristics should be suggested by the 
title. 

Teaching Retailers to Use the 
Catalog: 

Many lost sales are traceable 
to the retailer’s inability to make 
proper use of the catalog, his fail- 
ure to know its contents, or his 
failure to place it where it will do 
the most good. Successful retail- 
ers, particularly in small towns, 
can be taught to use the catalog as 
a reserve warehouse stock in print. 

In helping retailers to get the 
most out of the catalog, the manu- 
facturer should also make certain 
recommendations as to items which 
the dealer should carry so that his 
stock will be a fair, general repre- 
sentation of the line. 

Getting the Catalog Kept for 
Reference: 

To do this the manufacturer 
should have a definite idea of the 
manner of filing applied by those 
to whom the catalog goes. Most 
filing systems are of the vertical 
draw type, the standard vertical 
letter file, or open shelves. These 
should be control factors in con- 
sidering physical dimensions and 
sizes, 

If the book goes to specialized 
types of prospects, such as archi- 
tects, it is often possible to study 
standardized filing systems and 
shape the a accordingly. 

Headline 

“Aids making 


fe or tempting 


dishes” as a heading for a page 
on food choppers and similar mer- 
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chandise, is greatly superior to a 
headline such as “Kitchen Acces- 
sories” or “Food Choppers.” The 
creation of intriguing, interesting 
headlines not only livens the ap- 
pearance of the catalog but also 
imparts a selling drive to each 
page. The average buyer is not 
much convinced these days by the 
use of such general descriptions 
and headings as “Handsome,” 
“Artistic,” and “High-Class.” It 
is, therefore, doubly important to 
build attention-arresting, curiosity- 
breeding headlines. 

Safeguards against Waste and 
Duplication in Distribution: 

Here is how one company guards 
against such losses in distributing 
a catalog which costs several dol- 
lars. A personal letter is sent out 
at the same time the catalog is 
dispatched, whether the book has 
been requested or not. In this let- 
ter the recipient’s attention is 
called to the value of the catalog 
as a market reference, is told how 
it should be kept constantly on his 
desk, and is given an idea of the 
cost of the book. 

The advertising manager of the 
company has two alphabetical lists. 
Each contains all the towns in 
which the company does business. 
The bulkier list has at the top of 
the sheet a town in the district; 
under this town are typed the 
names of all persons having cata- 
logs, the class of business the 
customers conduct, and the number 
of catalogs each customer has. The 
latter is indicated by placing a red 
dot to the left of the name for 
each catalog held. The other list 
is of all the towns served without 
names of customers. Opposite each 
town is written lightly, in pencil, 
the number of catalogs in the 
town. When another is sent to a 
town the figure is erased and a 
new one inserted. 

Whenever a customer requests a 
catalog, the first thing done is to 
refer to the first list and see 
whether or not he has been fur- 
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nished one. If so, instead of a 
catalog a letter goes to the cus- 
tomer, explaining that he has been 
supplied a book already and ask- 
ing that he kindly search his office 
and see if it can be found. Men- 
tion is made of the cost of the 
catalog, and the customer is as- 
sured that if he cannot find the 
first one, another one will be sent. 

These records tell at a glance 
just where the catalogs are dis- 
tributed and are just as valuable 
in saving wasteful distribution as 
in guarding against under-distri- 
bution. 

Personality in the Catalog: 

The biggest drawback in catalog 
selling has always been the in- 
ability of the manufacturer to have 
a personal contact with his cus- 
tomer. For this reason, some of the 
most successful catalogs are those 
in which the manufacturer as an 
individual has been able to inject 
his own personality. Even the larg- 
est companies have been success- 
ful in personalizing their business 
by showing the pictures of buyers 
or department heads and carrying 
signed messages from them. 

Another great aid in building 
personality is found in writing the 
copy in simple, homely language 
that a salesman might use if he 
were face to face with his pros- 
pect. This does not apply so 
much to the catalogs of the large 
mail-order houses as to those of 
smaller companies dominated by a 
single personality. 

alesmen as Aids in Catalog 
Building: 

Realizing that the catalog is a 
salesman in print a large washing- 
machine company decided to go 
directly to its salesmen for help 
in preparing the catalog. 

They were questioned both by 
mail and in person on such ques- 
tions as the following: 

What difficulties did they have 
in giving a woman a sufficiently 
accurate idea of the general as- 
pects of the company’s merchan- 
dise to obtain her consent to a 
demonstration ? 

Were they handicapped in their 
house-to-house presentation be- 
cause they did not have with them 
the merchandise in physical form? 
What was their line of approach? 








Was it mainly the same for all 
classes of prospects, or did the 
presentation have to be strictly in- 
dividual to suit each case? 

How did the salesmen organize 
the presentation? Was there an 
orderly sequence of salient points 
in the story leading up to the grand 
climax ? 

Other questions dealt with such 
subjects as the process calculated 
to gain the attention of the house- 
wife, what most interests a woman 
in buying a washing machine, and 
what selling weight should be given 
to mechanical construction. 

From the answers to these ques 
tions the company assembled a 
catalog not only practical from the 
viewpoint of the customer but also 
exceedingly practical from that of 
the salesman. Needless to say, the 
salesmen gave the book their en 
thusiastic support. 

Pictures: 

Pictures are not a substitute for 
text but the greater the ability of 
the manufacturer to tell his story 
by illustration, the greater his op- 
portunity of creating interest. 

In the average catalog illustra- 
tions which would be classed as 
“buckeye” by the upper strata of 
art directors are frequently just 
the thing that the prospect wants 
to see. After all, literal presenta- 
tion is the only method of giving 
the prospect an idea of what he or 
she is buying. The manufacturers 
of fashion merchandise going to 
the great masses have been almost 
uniformly unsuccessful in their 
efforts to introduce the more mod- 
ernistic types of fashion drawings. 
Such pictures may pique the pros- 
pect’s interest but when it comes to 
putting cold, hard cash in an en- 
velope a woman wants to know 
what she is buying down to the 
last button and buttonhole. 

An occasional human-interest 
picture which does not illustrate 
some item for sale in the catalog 
may add interest to its pages. It 
serves the same purpose as the 
occasional story that a salesman 
uses to keep up the interest of his 
prospects. 

Charging for the Catalog: 

The manufacturer can eliminate 
curiosity seekers by charging a 
small price or even asking for 
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@ In this important market, the 
Pittsburgh EVENING and 
SUNDAY SUN-TELEGRAPH 
are indispensable mediums for 
those who seek to reach the 
families with money to spend. 
Alive and interesting—carrying 
the world’s greatest features, 
with a complete coverage of lo- 
cal, national and international 
news—these newspapers are to 
be found in the homes where the 
highest American standards of 
living are the rule—those homes 
who can afford to buy Nation- 
ally Advertised Products. 


@ Year after year, the trend of 
Advertiser and Reader prefer- 
ence is unmistakably to the 
Evening and Sunday PITTS- 
BURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH. 


PITTSBURGH EVENING AND SUNDAY 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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stamps to pay postage. He must 
remember, however, that by so do- 
ing he also eliminates a number of 
prospects who may develop into 
profitable customers. If a company 
will look at its catalog as a store, 
it will usually decide it is as silly 
to charge for the catalog as it 
would be for a retailer to charge 
admission to his establishment. 

One Large Catalog or Several 
Small Ones: 

In the industrial field the one 
general catalog seems to be grow- 
ing in use. For example, a large 
steel company advertised in thir- 
teen highly specialized business 
papers. The readers of these thir- 
teen papers break down into 
seventeen consistent types of pros- 
pects, each with his own interest 
and problems. 

Instead of answering inquiries 
of each type of prospect with a 
specific pamphlet the company de- 
cided to produce one complete book 
appealing to all prospects. The 
advantages were a more preten- 
tious book, lower costs, and a book 
that induced reading beyond each 
prospect’s specific field, thereby 
frequently opening up a business 
that would not have been opened 
by a specific catalog. 

Of course, where a large com- 
pany sells quite different types of 
products to quite different indus- 
tries, there is frequently economy 
in issuing several catalogs. 

Subdividing the Catalog: 

While some companies seem to 
favor general catalogs in place of 
several smaller ones, in other cases 
the opposite may be desirable. 

An industrial concern on the 
West Coast once found its catalog 
costs mounting too rapidly due to 
the introduction of frequent new 
lines. This catalog, listing a wide 
range of products, covered more 
than 500 pages. 

In compiling the new catalog the 
company placed its entire line un- 
der five general groups, each group 
containing everything in its line of 
interest to a certain type of pros- 
pect. Previously, the company had 
segregated its prospect list under 
five general classifications. 

The catalog is prepared and laid 
out just as though it were going to 
be published as a single book. 
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Pages were numbered consecutively 
although, of course, the informa- 
tion was grouped according to the 
five classifications. Although printed 
as a single publication, each group 
was separately bound, a sub-cover 
being used for front and back 
covers of each section or group. 
The customers who bought from 
all groups got complete catalogs 
Others who bought from only one 
or two groups received only those 
sections in which they were inter- 
ested. This idea resulted in a sav- 
ing of about $20,000, a reduction 
of about 60 per cent over the 
previous type of catalog. 

Size of the Page: 

There is, of course, no standard 
size although there have been many 
efforts in some industries to sim- 
plify catalog filing by recommend- 
ing certain sizes. 

A number of associations favor 
a size of 7% or 7% by 10% inches. 
This size represents the largest 
that can be economically printed 
on the majority of presses in ex- 
istence. For small pamphlets which 
do not justify that size, a half 
size is recommended, which is 
5s by 73% inches when saddle- 
stitched so that it may be opened 
up flat for filing. Thus open it 
gives a filing size of 7% by 10% 
inches. 

Advertisers are not forced to 
comply with any set standards, but 
in those fields where associations 
recommend specific sizes, catalogs 
fitting to these specifications will 
have a far better chance of being 
filed than material prepared inde- 
pendently of these specifications 

ndex : 

Since the purpose of the index 
is to lighten the labor of buying 
from a catalog and to help cus- 
tomers really to read, understand 
and know it, an index is essential. 
Most good catalogs have two in- 
dexes, one for products and one 
for departments. The latter is val- 
uable because it encourages and 
promotes the habit of leafing 
through the book. 

One of the large Chicago mail- 
order houses used a thumb index, 
a series of dots stamped on the 
page edges. Those dots are keyed 
to a listing of departments on the 
cover with an arrow pointing to 
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the dot which corresponds to the 
page for each department. 

Typography is an important fea- 
ture of any index. The type should 
he large enough to be read easily, 
spacing should be liberal and im- 
portant divisions or sub-divisions 
should be set off with bold face 
or caps and small caps. 

What Is the Best Day of the 
Month to Mail Catalogs? 

It is not the first day of the 
month, because at this time the 
dealer receives more mail than at 
any other time. In this mail are 
invoices and statements which en- 
gage his interest and are likely to 
disincline him to buy by mail or 
any other way during the opening 
days of the month. 

Experience indicates that a cata- 
log going to retailers should be put 
in the mails not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding 
the date of issue. A September 
book, for instance, should be sent 
out on August 

Large mail-order houses of the 
Sears and Ward type plan things 
so that their catalogs get into 
homes at about the fifteenth of the 
month. Wage earners usually are 
paid by the week and it is the 
common thing for salaried people 
to get their checks twice a month, 
on the first and fifteenth. The first 
of the month is, theoretically at 
least, bill paying time. People are 
much more likely, therefore, to buy 
from a catalog received in the 
middle of the month. 

Color: 

Various tests have proved that 
color inserts have five or six times 
the selling power of black and 
white pages. Therefore, many suc- 
cessful catalogs are making wide 
use of color. 

It is important to note, however, 


+ 
Reasoned and Sound 


Watter A. Lowen 
Placement Specialist 
New Yor« 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Congratulations on the ublication of 
“To 1935 Budgeteers” by Tracy in 

your current issue. It seems to me one 

of the most carefully reasoned articles 
that you have published for a long time, 
and entirely sound in its conclusions. 


Water A. Lowen. 
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that a certain amount of black and 
white or some form of one color 
printing is needed by way of con- 
trast. Therefore the standard prac- 
tice is to employ black and white 
for the pages dealing with certain 
staple items and also with other 
items that are slow sellers regard- 
less of any amount of a 
that can be put behind them. 

Experiments are also being made 
with rotogravure, and a number 
of mail-order catalogs are making 
wide use of this type of printing 
to add punch and variety to their 
pages. 

Export Catalogs: 

The export catalog, perhaps more 
than any other, must take the place 
of the personal salesman. 

In order to make such a catalog 
economical as well as effective, it 
is important not to include in the 
basic make-up any cuts or designs 
of the product accompanied by any 
minute descriptions of size, price 
or the like. The reason for this is 
that styles and prices change fre- 
quently and if embodied in a cata- 
log may mean obsolescence of the 
book at an early date. 

In choosing illustrations, great 
care should be taken to understand 
the customs of the country to 
which the catalog is being sent. 
Obviously the people in Latin 
American countries would not find 
great appeal in a dress shown on 
the buxom form of a typical Ger- 
man hausfrau. 

The most ticklish point in pre- 
paring a catalog for export is 
found in the danger of violating a 
local tradition or custom. Manu- 
facturers who know the importance 
of not offending religious or patri- 
otic feeling frequently do so in ex- 
port catalogs through lack of un- 
derstanding of foreign customs. 
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Proprietary Group to Meet 


Edward H. Gardner, newly appointed 
executive secretary of the advisory com- 
mittee on advertising of The Proprietary 
Association, will be = = speaker at 
a luncheon meetin held at the 
Advertising Club at Ne News York on Sep- 
tember 6. The club’s drug and toilet 
mn section is sponsoring the meeting. 

Gardner will discuss plans of the 
committee for the control of truthful- 
br in advertising in the package drug 
eld. 
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And Memphis, that consistently bright spot on all business maps 
for over a year, is getting brighter all the time. Cotton is again the 
South's money crop, with the forces of nature favoring the Mid- 
South in a lavish manner. 


Note from the news dispatch herewith that the AAA cotton chief 
sees a gain of $88,000,000.00 to the farmers of this particular 
section over the proceeds of the 1932 crop. Almost double the 
amount of money on a drastically reduced acreage | 
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Asks Ban on “Inaccurately 


HE National Association of 

Better Business Bureaus at its 
twentieth annual conference in 
Milwaukee last week passed a 
resolution urging the NRA to de- 
lete the word “inaccurately” in 
Article IX, Section 1, Clause “c” 
of the general retail code, which 
now reads: “No retailer shall use 
advertising which inaccurately lays 
claim to a policy of continuing 
practice of generally underselling 
competitors.’ 

It was held that inclusion of 
the word “inaccurately” in the 
clause results in serious misrepre- 
sentation and the exploitation of 
competitors and consumers alike. 

Karl T. Finn, Cincinnati, was 
re-elected president. Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill, Cincinnati, was made 
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Bucyrus-Erie Sales Changes 


The Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed P. H. 
Birckhead as general sales manager, 
combining domestic and foreign sales. 

Managers of other sales departments 
named are: M. . Woodhull, large 
machine sales; J. A. Garber, small 
machine sales; L. B. Birckhead, drill 
and “‘Loadmaster”’ sales; M. F. Keese, 
dredge sales; R. T. Craig, foreign and 
export sales; and B. F. Johnston, repair 
sales. 

C. S. Wagner, formerly vice-president 
of The } ae mal Company, Milwaukee, 
has joined Bucyrus-Erie in charge of 
sales promotion. 

. o . 


Sponsor’s Women’s Conference 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will open 
the fourth annual Conference on Current 
Problems for women leaders and edu- 
cators to be held under the auspices of 
the New York Herald Tribune at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, September 
26 and 27, 


Joins New York “American” 


Helen Watts Schreiber has become 
Prudence Penny, head of the New York 
American’s homemakers’ department. For 
the last two years, Miss Schreiber was 
head of the extension department of the 
Kroger Food Foundation in Cincinnati. 

eee 


Has Canadian Cigarette Account 


Déver Ging of Wes David cigarettes, 
manufactur by Benson & edges, 
Montreal, is being directed by the Des- 
barats Advertising Agency of that 
city. News spa in the Ph ei Yo of 
Ontario an Buebec will be used. 


>) 


chairman of the board. F. J. Peal, 
Oklahoma City, was named first 
vice-president, and T. M. Overly, 
Indianapolis, second vice-president. 
Robert J. Bauer, Los Angeles, re- 
mains as secretary and treasurer. 

Members of the board of gover- 
nors are: Lester E. Shippee, Hart- 
ford; Hugh Smith, Philadelphia; 
Benjamin Namm and H. J. Kenner, 
New York; C. O. Sherrill and 
Karl T. Finn, Cincinnati; F. C. 
Adams, Louisville; H. I. McEI- 
downey, Detroit ; William C. Maas, 
Milwaukee ; Kenneth Barnard, Chi- 
cago; F. J. Peal, Oklahoma City; 
William Collier, Dallas; a 
C. Colt, Portland, Oreg.; Robert 
J. Bauer, Los Angeles; R. C. Clay- 
berger and Edward L. Greene, 
New York. 


+ 
Faulkner Again Heads Auburn 


Roy H. Faulkner, formerly vice-pres 
ident in charge of sales of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company, has been 
appointed president of the Auburn Auto 
mobile Company, a position he held prio: 
to joining ) ae Arrow in 1931. Mr 
Faulkner first joined the Auburn or 
ganization in 1923 as sales manager, 
was later made vice-president, then pres 
ident. 

W. H. Beal, who has been president 
of Auburn, has been promoted to vice- 
president of the Cord Corporation, which 
controls Auburn of which H. T. Ames, 
president of Duesenberg, Inc., has been 
appointed vice-president. 


Oilzum Campaign Starts 

The White & re ley Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass.,; Oijilzum cleaner, has 
launched a newspaper advertising cam 
paign to last until November 16, using 
thirty-eight different insertions. The 
campaign is being supplemented by di 
rect advertising to dealers. 


Miami Agency atts to Staff 

D. A, Ralty and Byron S. Stephens 
have joined the MacDonell-Carlton Ad- 
vertising Agency, Miami. Mr. Reidy 
was suey with the Gene Com- 

ny, New York and J. J. Gibbons, Ltd 
Mr. Stephens has been appointed art 
director. 


Death of R. M. Craig 


R. M. Craig, sales promotion manager 
of the Plough’ Sales Corporation, Mem- 
phis, one on August 15 at New York, 
aged forty. 
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Don’t Cut Us Off, Mr. Adams 


Your Bulletins Are Really Good and We Enjoy Them; We 
Were Just Fooling 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


IrHaca, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a constant reader of Print- 
ERS’ INK, I could not fail to note 
your editorial in the issue of July 
26.* Your editorial invokes a 
pleasant smile—as, of course, you 
intended that it should. But, back 
of it there seems to lurk a suspicion 
that you don’t care to receive our 
releases, which are meant primarily 
for rural weeklies and for agricul- 
tural journals that are edited for 
farmers. 


I don’t blame you. If I were 


editor of the foremost journal for 
advertisers, I don’t think I would 
want to have my mail all cluttered 
up with mimeographed stuff about 
agriculture and home economics; 


and I shall be pleased, in the in- 
terests of economy for the College, 
in the interests of relieving part of 
the burden of the mailman, and 
also relieving your wastebasket of 
a burden, to remove the name of 
Printers’ INK from our mailing 
list. 

I feel reasonably sure that 
Printers’ INK got on the list be- 
cause of the fact that a Cornell 
student, and a very good friend of 
mine, was at one time a staff writer 
on Printers’ Ink. I refer to 
Charles Muller, who does a good 
deal of feature writing, besides 
writing books for boys. When he 
left Cornell, he went to the Grand 
Rapids Press and got about as far 
as he could on that publication, and 
then naturally turned to New York. 
We were interested in each other’s 


*“Our Own Farm Problem,” Parint- 
ers’ Ink, July 26, page 92. 
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Hobart with Beaumont Papers 

R. L. Hobart, recently national adver- 
tising manager of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, is now advertising director of 
the Beaumont, Tex., Enterprise and 


Journal. 


+ 
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work, and he was interested in sub- 
jects for special articles. Partly to 
let him know what I was doing, 
and partly to furnish him with 
possible “leads,” I sent him copies 
of our releases. They were far less 
frequent at that time than they are 
now. 

Since you have evidently read 
some of them, I think you will be 
willing to agree with me that they 
are of a nature to be primarily 
helpful to the farmer and to the 
homemaker, and that they are free 
from any puff-stuff, or press- 
agenting, for the institutions which 
issue them. I find that the papers 
of New York State not only use 
them, but will even wire or tele- 
phone to us if the mail fails to 
deliver them when they expect 
them. 

The following legend, “L. R. 
Simons, director of the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, in co-operation 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Extension, Acts of May 8 
and June 30, 1914,” is not included 
with the items because of any de- 
sire on the part of the institution 
or the individual to gain advertis- 
ing or prestige thereby. They are 
included because the regulations of 
the United States Post Office and 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture absolutely require 
them. We would leave them off if 
we could. 

Finally, I assure you that I ap- 
preciate the kindliness and the good 
humor of your comment, and that I 
shall be glad to take Printers’ 
INK off the list as soon as you say 
the word. 

Bristow ADAMS. 
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Heads S.N.P.A. Committee 


Colonel J. H. Long, of the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Advertiser and Heraild- 
Dispatch, has been appointed chairman 
of the business affairs committee of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. 








[NITIAL presentation of a group 
of products made of a new 
metal called Kensington was made 
at the Gift Shows just concluded 
in Chicago and New York. The 
new metal follows discoveries made 
by the Aluminum Research Labo- 
ratories of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, which has or- 
ganized a subsidiary, Kensington, 
Inc., to manufacture and market 
articles made of the material. An 
introductory group of about fifty- 
three items is being presented, in- 
cluding table and service ware, 
decorative pieces, drinking appur- 
tenances, smokers’ articles and 
desk accessories. 

Advertising of the line will be- 
gin this fall, probably in October, 
in a list of class magazines. In 
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Has Hood Milk Account 


H. P. Hood & Sons, Charlestown, 
Mass., have placed their ‘advertising ac- 
count with Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York. Copy on Hood’s Grade A milk is 
being released by the agency for a 
large list of New England newspapers. 
Insertions on Grade A milk will start 
on September 10. An additional cam- 
paign will be released shortly on Ir- 
radiated Milk. 

- 


Donnelley Buys Laundry Journal 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
has purchased The Starchroom Laundry 
Journal, previously published in Cin- 
cinnati. Under its new ownership, the 
paper will occupy editorial and business 
Uaioe at 305 East 45th Street, New 
York, where the New York interests of 
the Donnelley corporation are grouped. 
Editorial and advertising personnel of 
the paper are moving East. 


Represents Printers’ Ink 
Publications 

H. F. Cogill has been qpoyeted ad- 
vertising representative PRINTERS’ 
Inx and Printers’ Ink MonTHLy in 
the Southeastern territory. His head- 
quarters are in Atlanta. The appoint- 
ment is effective September 1. 

e . - 

Detroit Agency Appointed 

McManus, John, Adams, Inc., De- 
troit, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of the Howard Crawford 


Company, of that city, maker of a quick 
steam unit. 
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New Metal; New Advertising 


the meantime Kensington, Inc., 
has organized its own sales force 
which, armed with an interesting 
portfolio, is lining up a selected 
list of outlets. 

Spiral-bound, this portfolio has 
for its covers twelve by sixteen- 
inch sheets of the new metal, the 
front cover also bearing a leaf 
decoration of old bronze which 
carries out the design employed on 
many articles in the Kensington 
pieces. 

Following the practice of crafts- 
men since the seventeenth century 
to sign their works with individual 
marks, Kensington has _ created 
such a mark for its craftsmen. It 
consists of a deer head over a 
shield in which is inscribed the let- 
ter “K.” 


a 
And Yet It Costs Only a Dime 


Carsona Propucts Company 
New Yor«k 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


This week’s Printers’ Inx has more 
real stuff in it than any issue I have 
read in a long, long time. I am repeat- 
ing what I have said so often, but with 
double emphasis, that each issue of 


Printers’ Ink is worth more than the 
cost of a year’s oubeetoiee. 
WINEBURGH, 
President. 


Ayres on Trade Commission 


William A. Ayres last week became a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to which he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Mr. Ayres resigned as 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Kansas. The term for which 
he was appointed to the Commission will 
expire in 1940. He succeeds James 
Landis who is now a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

. - . 


Donahue & Coe Add 
Podeyn to Staff 
George J. Podeyn has joined Donahue 
& Coe, Inc., New York agency in charge 
of radio activities. He was formerly 
sales manager of WEAF, Western sales 
manager of NBC and director of radio 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
. . i 


Has A. J. Tower Account 

The A. J. Tower Company, Boston, 
oiled clothing, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc. 




















Chain Store Sales for July 


July July % 7 Months 7 Months % 

Company 1934 1933 Chge. 1934 1933 Chge. 
*Sears, Roebuck (a)$20,284,116 $19,179,932 + 5.8 $160,923,616 $128,170,522 +25.6 
F. W. Woolworth... 19,514,879 19,582,844 — 0.3 143,341,036 128,486,909 +11.5 
Safeway Stores (b) 18,535,453 17,287,318 + 7.2 144,033,671 131,673,145 + 9.4 
Kroger G. & B. (c) 16,079,706 16,167,308 — 0.5 134,328,735 125,166,138 + 7.3 
*Mont. Ward (c'). 15,890,560 13,641,121 +16.5 110,697,908 82,053,344 +34.9 
J. C. Penney 13,967,204 13,557,830 + 3.0 103,989,768 84,587,522 +22.9 
- S. S. Kresge 9,471,998 9,406,816 + 0.7 72,763,641 64,132,889 +13.4 
First National (d). 8,611,632 8,474,862 + 1.6 36,176,194 34,345,616 + 5.3 
American Stores (e) 8,250,532 8,178,496 + 0.9 66,254,081 62,535,713 + 5.9 
W. T. Grant 5,743,377 5,771,013 — 0.5 42,378,826 39,002,334 + 8.6 
5,335,936 4,928,805 + 8.3 39,442,056 31,398,954 +25.6 

National Tea (f).. 4,626,518 4,881,536 — 5.2 32,518,338 34,132,373 — 47 
Walgreen 4,440,318 4,179,750 + 6.2 30,466,868 25,584,135 +19.1 
J. J. Newberry .. 3,122,789 2,934,565 + 6.4 21,000,018 17,261,611 +21.6 
Grand Union (g). 2,769,732 2,934,120 — 5.6 16,391,880 16,032,403 + 2.2 
H. C. Bohack (h) 2,198,761 2,279,552 — 3.5 15,560,289 14,834,613 + 4.9 
G. C. Murphy .... 2,075,916 1,804,118 +15.0 14,354,607 10,568,965 + 35.8 
Lerner Stores .... 2,011,102 1,693,272 +18.8 15,077,254 11,266,261 +33.8 
Dominion Stores(i) 1,372,530 1,441,312 4.8 11,849,853 12,042,860 — 1.6 
Peoples Drug .... 1,319,851 1,299,963 + 1.5 9,331,376 8,802,264 + 6.0 
Melville Shoe (j). 1,283,701 1,242,728 + 3.3 15,549,184 11,545,535 +34.7 
Neisner Bros. .... 1,157,604 1,153,909 + 0.3 9,280,853 7,656,185 +21.2 
Interstate Dept. (k) 1,115,652 1,204,50) — 7.4 9,391,982 7,984,788 +17.6 
Lane Bryant 730,004 712,608 + 2.4 7,543,615 6,392,041 +18.0 
M. H. Fishman .. 275,357 249,870 +10.2 1,666,040 1,266,855 +31.5 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 





(a)—4 and 28 wks. ended Aug. 13. (f)—4 and 28 wks. ended July 14. 
(b)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 11. (g)—5 and 31 wks. ended Aug. 4. 
(c)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 11. (h)—4 and 26 wks. ended July 28. 
(c1)—For July and 6 months. (i)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 11. 
(d)—4 and 17 wks. ended July 28. (j)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 4. 
(e)—4 wks. and 7 months ended July 28. (k)—For July and 6 months. 


Number of Stores in Operation 

Enp oF Juty Enp or Juty 
1934 1933 19 1933 
Safeway 7 3,310 Melville Shoe 
Jewel Tea (units)....1, 1,435 
ee eee 1,465 1,477 S. H. Kress 
National Tea 1,319 G. C. Murphy 
S. S. Kresge 719 Peoples Drug 


According to a compilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Company, twenty-five chain- 
store companies, including two mail-order companies, reported total sales for July 
this year of $165,281,436, compared with $157,343,736 in July, 1933, an increase of 
5.04 per cent. The two mail-order companies alone reported total sales for July, 
this year, of $37,532,072 against $33,083,173 in July, 1933, an increase of 13.44 
per cent. Excluding the two mail-order companies, twenty-three chain-store com- 
panies reported aggregate sales of $127,749,364 for July, 1934, against $124,260,563 
for July, 1933, an increase of 2.80 per cent. 


For the first seven months of 1934, the compilation shows that twenty-five chain- 
store companies including the two mail-order companies, showed a total sales of 
$1,210,282,933, compared with $1,034,143,429 in the corresponding period of 1933, 
an increase of 17.03 per cent. 
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Thrills at the Gas Station 


Rypat, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Sometimes the little things that 
help to build business are lost sight 
of by advertising men. Here are 
just a few: 

Daily, out on the highway, large 
farm trucks are still rolling along 
with produce for the markets. Up 
near Rochester, N. Y., the farmers 
are sending peas to Dock Street in 
Philadelphia, Yes, in one truckload 
over 400 bushels of peas. From 
South Jersey a farmer sends toma- 
toes and peppers to Rochester. On 
another trip egg plants are sent to 
Cleveland. Other trucks are taking 
carrots, celery, lettuce, corn and 
many Other vegetables to market. 
I see them every day and often 
talk with the drivers; so I know 
their movements. 

During the last few months I 
have had almost a weekly thrill. A 
customer has come in and said, 
“Only two gallons today. I’m turn- 


Brock is an 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. 
advertising man who lost his job via 
the depression. He got a new one as 


a filling station attendant; and he 
is happy. His philosophical letters, 
written from his new viewpoint, ap- 
pear frequently in Printers’ Inx. He 
will of course be back in advertis- 
ing work one of these days, bigger 
and better. 


+ 
Zimmer-Keller Adds Deering 


Ray Deering has joined Zimmer-Keller, 
Inc., Detroit agency, in an executive 
capacity. He formerly was president of 
Stevens- Duryea and also vice-president 

nd general manager of the Continental 
Aircraft Engine Corporation. 

. * 7 


Handling Sparks-Withington 
Advertising of the Sparks-Withington 
Company, 4s a ich., Sparton 
lios and refrigerators, is being han- 
ed by the Chicago office of eng 
Wasey & Company. 
. . e 


“Country Home” Appointments 
Wheeler McMillen has been appointed 
editor of The Country Home, New 
Y tk. Thomas Cathcart has been ap- 
ointed editorial director. 


ing in my car for a new one.” The 
expression on the customer’s face 
is worth a lot. It’s great to greet 
him when he brings his new car in 
and says, “Fill her up.” His com- 
ments then, and while he is break- 
ing the car in, are inspiring and 
helpful. I often wish an advertis- 
ing man were with me when a cus- 
tomer says, “I’m buying a new 
car.” He would learn something. 

The biggest thrill came last 
April when my pay went up 20 per 
cent. There had never been a salary 
cut and wages were always above 
NRA requirements. In addition, 
my bonus was retained. 

In sharp contrast, it is interesting 
to note that in one or two advertis- 
ing jobs I have run down, the salary 
offered has been about 20 per cent 
less than I was receiving when I 
was in the business three years 
ago. The difference between this 
salary and the one I am now re- 
ceiving would hardly pay the extra 
expenses that I would necessarily 
incur, 

In and out and by the filling sta- 
tion these minor things are going 
on. As an advertising man they in- 
terest me, not often because I am 
affected personally, but because I 
see them as part of the whole ad- 
vertising picture. I pass the word 
on for what it is worth. 

SPENCER Brock, Jr. 


~ 


With Delco-Heat Distributor 

Ellis L. Redden, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager of the Delco Appliance 
Cosperatign. as joined the General Ap- 
+ prem Corporation, distributor in the 

etropolitan New York area for Delco- 
Heat products. 

. . - 


Galloway Joins Utility 

Clarence J. Galloway, for twenty years 
with the Palace Store, Spokane, Wash., 
as ee = — and general man- 
ager, has inted merchandise 
manager of tee ashington Water 
Power Company, also of Spokane. 

eee 


Dunn Named 


Charles Wesley Dunn has been ap- 
a general counsel of the National 
Food Manufacturers’ Association, 








Sampling as Seen and Used 
by 20 Advertisers 





were obtained are these: 


Liquid Veneer Corporation 

The Modess Corporation 
Burnham & Morrill Company 
Bristol-Myers Company 

The Junket Folks 

Bauer & Black 

Lea & Perrins 

Boston Food Products Company 





Among the national advertisers from whom data for this article | 


Yardley & Company 

G. F. Heublein & Bro. 

E. Fougera & Company 
Joseph Burnett Company 

The William G. Bell Company 
The A. S. Boyle Company 

R. B. Davis Company 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 





By Don 


HAvYE advertisers changed their 
methods of sampling in the 
last five years? Is sampling just as 
prevalent today, as in 1929? Has the 
tendency leaned toward charging 
for samples rather than offer- 
ing them free? 

How are advertisers getting 
the most out of sampling? Should 
sampling be backed by national 
advertising? What are some of 
the fallacies of sampling? What 
products lend themselves to sam- 
pling? Is sampling an effective 
means of introducing a new prod- 
uct to consumers? 

The answers to these and many 
other pertinent questions relating 
to sampling have been secured 
from twenty or more national ad- 
vertisers. Some of them are pre- 
sented here; others will appear in 
a subsequent article. 

The problem of how, when and 
where to sample consumers comes 
up perennially. Thomas Edward 
Hicks, president of the Modess 
Corporation, says’ in expressing his 
personal views: 

“Some items lend themselves to 
sampling much better than others 
—and that doesn't necessarily mean 
because of their bulk or lack of 
bulk, 

“You will have to admit that it 
is quite costly to sample as well as 
to advertise nationally; and usu- 


ally when introducing a product to 
7 


Masson 


the public you first pick out the 
method that you think would be 
most effective. Depending upon 
the product again that might be 
sampling or it might be advertis- 
ing. 

“Insofar as keeping an estab- 
lished product before the consumer 
is concerned, I most certainly 
would rather have national adver- 
tising than sampling. If I were to 
receive a cake of Ivory or Palm- 
olive soap as a sample, I would 
say ‘Thanks,’ and after I had used 
it up I would go out and buy 
whichever soap I preferred.” 

S. E. Van Wie, advertising man- 
ager of the R. B. Davis Company, 
is in accord with Mr. Hicks. He 
says: “Sampling, plus national ad- 
vertising should be, and probably 
is, one of the most effective ways 
of introducing a product to the 
public. However, when a product 
is once established sampling is not 
so necessary. If the consumers are 
well acquainted with the taste of 
your product, why sample?” 

There are many opinions as to 
when a product does and does not 
lend itself to sampling. But, cer- 
tain factors must be considered be- 
fore any manufacturer decides to 
sample. They include the character 
of the product, the conditions un- 
der which it is used, its cost, and 
whether the product is subject to 
immediate consumption, or will 
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cAnnouncing the 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Tue electrical industry is 
clicking into high—one of the 
first to approach boom time 
figures. With kilowatt-hour 
output touching that of the 
well remembered year of 1929 

with the whole industry on 
a completely changed basis—- 
rapidly rising—a new ELEC- 
TRICAL WORLD steps into 
the picture in key with every 
changed factor of this tower- 
ing business. 


Not an overnight shift, this— 
but a revolutionary change— 
in physical makeup of adver- 
tising and editorial sections— 
in publishing dates—in edito- 
rial technique—in reader 
reach—in guaranteed coverage 
of all generating plants and 


For full information on the 
new reach to a present active 
market—with details on 
changes that combine to give 
the advertiser, whether large 
or small, a much higher visi- 
bility—write 

ELECTRICAL WORLD 
330 West 42nd St., New York 


properties under private, mu- 
nicipal and government own- 
ership—and timed accurately 
to the upswing of an indus- 
try now beginning to feel the 
threat of inadequate gener- 
ating capacity. 


Appearing September Ist and 
every other week thereafter 
the NEW ELECTRICAL 
WORLD affords a much- 
looked-for vehicle with as- 
sured penetration to all who 
buy, specify and influence 
specifications for all light and 
power operations—with added 
reach to technical consultants 
and electrical engineers of 
most large industrial enter- 
prises. 


IMMEDIATE 
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last over a reasonable period to 
permit frequent use. 

“Repetition is a fundamental of 
good advertising,” remarks E. R. 
Elwell, secretary of Burnham & 
Morrill Company. “A small sample 
of some food product can readily 
be consumed at one sitting, and 
often by only one person in the 
household, without giving any op- 
portunity for repeated trial use. A 
tube of toothpaste or shaving 
cream, a box of face powder, or 
any product subject to frequent 
use direct from its original trade- 
mark-bearing package, however, 
permits frequent test, with the 
name of the product and the ap- 
pearance of the package ever-pres- 
ent. 

“Such a product creates the op- 
portunity to repeat its selling job 
several times during the use of the 
sample. By the time the sample is 
completely used, the prospect 
should be sold, assuming, of 


course, that the product has merit 
and supplies a demand.’ 
Since the effectiveness of food 


advertising is limited to the one- 
time use element, Mr. Elwell be- 
lieves that it should be large 
enough for “regular” use by the 
household as a whole, rather than 
by one individual as a testing sam- 
ple. 


Full-Sized Sample 
Gets Best Test 


“A small testing sample,” he 
says, “is apt to reach the pantry 
shelf and remain there for months, 
until one member of the household 
is alone and the use of the sample 
occurs to him. But a full-sized 
sample suitable for a meal usually 
results in a test under the best 
possible conditions—service at the 
table as a regular part of the meal 
for the entire household, Such a 
test brings about the reaction and 
comment that lead to actual pur- 
chase. This one factor alone limits 
our own use of samples for it re- 
quires the use of full-sized tins, 
which are rather expensive for 
general distribution.” 

“There is no description that 
can equal a test of the product it- 
self,” declares Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president, Bristol-Myers Company. 


INK Aug. 30, 1934 
“However, the cost of this form of 
advertising prohibits its use as a 
primary medium in our work. It 
is used extensively only in cases 
where other forms of advertising 
cannot accomplish the desired ob- 
jective. Our products lend them- 
selves readily to sampling exploita- 
tion because the value of each 
product depends practically upon 
one main appeal and a sample is 
sufficient to give a clear idea of 
the product’s functions. 

“We offer samples in advertising 
because we are endeavoring to in- 
fluence those who hesitate to buy 
on printed appeal and also those 
who are unwilling to make an 
initial investment in a regular size 
package. The sample offered in our 
advertisements makes action easy 
for the skeptics to try out the 
product while at the same time 
determines the pulling power of 
our advertisement.” 


Uses Both Direct and 
Indirect Sampling 


The Bristol-Myers Company di- 
vides its sampling activity into 
direct and indirect. Under direct 
sampling comes magazine and 
newspaper coupons and radio in- 
quiries. This kind of sampling to 
professional people comprises cou- 
pons in professional publications 
and personal sampling by the com- 
pany’ representatives in their 
contacts. 

‘Indirect sampling, which repre- 
sents Bristol-Myers’ major sam- 
pling activity, involves the use of 
samples sent on voluntary and 
solicited requests to doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, school teachers and 
drug stores, As the term “indirect” 
implies, the samples are distributed 
by these people to their patients, 
students and customers. The sam- 
ple recipient immediately gets a 
favorable impression of the prod- 
uct as the result of the authorita- 
tive presentation of the sample— 
whether spoken or silent. 

Samples are sent on request 
only—be it voluntary or inspired 
by a coupon. 

The Boston Food Product Com- 
pany offers samples of Prudence 
Hash and Beef Loaf in its adver- 
tising because consumers are natu- 
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COPY 


rally suspicious of most similar 
food products which they buy in 
cans OF in restaurants. 

“We know that consumers often 
properly suspect such foods as 
having been accumulated instead 
of made with care and respect,” 
says H. W. Davie, vice-president. 
“We feel a consumer would risk 
a dime based on the quality talk 
in our copy to satisfy himself or 
herself that Prudence is indeed 
‘different.’ We know that a major- 
ity of people who try our foods 
once want to buy them repeatedly. 
Those two factors mean that we 
can develop the great majority of 
these leads into new dealer dis- 
tribution or new store respect for 
our sales possibilities.” 

Sampling has been utilized in 
various ways by G, F. Heublein & 
Bro. in promoting the sale of Al 
Sauce. 

“For the last year and a half,” 
says K. F. Lingo, secretary, “we 
have confined our distribution of 
samples exclusively by offering 
them in national magazines. We 
use only the better grade of pub- 
lications, and have had inquiries 
from people who are genuinely 
interested, which interest has been 
created as the result of our adver- 
tisements in the magazines. 

“I would, therefore, say that it 
is our experience that the most ef- 
fective manner in which to sample 
Al Sauce is to tell the public 
which we have selected through 
certain national publications about 
our product and then give them 
the opportunity to verify the 
facts of our statement by sending 
for a sample. We feel much good 
has resulted from this method, and 
it is our intention to continue this 
method of distributing samples in 
the future.” . 

While S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., has done very little sampling 
in recent years, William Connolly, 
aivertanne manager, says that it 

often an effective means of gain- 
ing consumer acceptance. The trial 
size of Johnson’s Wax which is 
now being offered in advertising 
for 10 cents is one of the regular 
standard sizes to be found on sale 
in five and ten-cent stores. 

“The distribution of samples or 











can present 
familiar facts 
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give readers 
the pleasure 
of personal 


rediscovery. 
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44 Meredith Publishing 
Company, publishers of Better 
Homes & Gardens and Success- 
ful Farming, recently wrote 
5,000 selected men, important 
in making advertising and mer- 
chandising decisions, asking: 
**Which of the eight periodicals 
listed herewith do you read 
regularly?”’ ‘‘In which two 
would you be most likely to see 
our advertising ?”’ 


They listed a well-known gen- 
eral weekly magazine of over 
400,000 circulation; two busi- 
ness executives’ magazines of 


76,000 circulation and 89,000 


respectively; and five merchan- 
dising and advertising publica- 
tions including PRINTERS’ INK. - 
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Only the general weekly (which 


also maintains a particularly 
thorough controlled circula- 
tion to such readers) exceeded 
PRINTERS’ INK in coverage of 
those who answered. 1,160 
against 869 (page rate 900% 
higher). 


In the first and second prefer- 
ences PRINTERS’ INK exceeded 
the combined showing of any 
two of its contemporaries, and 
of either of the business exec- 


utives’ magazines. 


Of particular interest is that 
neither of the latter exceeded 
the Weekly in preference 
among either Presidents or 
Sales Managers of manufac- 
turing concerns. 


Copies of this survey now 
available for inspection. 
Ask PRINTERS’ INK. 
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trial sizes of a new product has 
advantages which will be readily 
apparent to the person who tries it 
out,” says Mr. Connolly. “Two 
examples of this are Johnson’s 
Auto Cleaner and Polish and 
Johnson’s Auto Wax, placed on the 
market something less than two 
years ago, and therefore, relatively 
new to many people. We have 
found that the distribution of 
these new products creates users 
quickly.” 

Last winter E. Fougera & Com- 
pany, Inc., offered in magazine ad- 
vertising to send consumers pieces 
of gauze which were saturated 
with Vapex. 

“Originally,” says Secretary 
J. V. Powers, “we gave these sam- 
ples, twenty-five or fifty at a time, 
to druggists. A check-up convinced 
us that druggists increased their 
sales of Vapex when they made 
good use of them—such as send- 
ing them with bills and wrapping 
them with packages. 

“If they would sell Vapex when 
used in this way, we argued that 
the samples would just as readily 
convince the magazine reader of 
the product’s value. 

“The saturated gauze costs about 
a fraction of what it would cost 
to put out miniature samples of 


o 


Heads Electric Auto-Lite 


Royce G. Martin has been elected 
president of the Electric Auto-Lite 
? any, Toledo, succeeding Clement 

iniger, who was named chairman 
o. the board. Mr. Martin is president 
of the Moto-Meter Gauge & Equipment 
Company and has also been a_vice- 
president of Electric Auto-Lite. Plans 
for the merger of Auto-Lite and Moto- 
Meter have been approved. Both com- 
panies will retain their corporate identi- 
ties. 

eee 


Pick Chicago Instead 


Although officers of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America re- 
cently decided to hold the ye 
convention of the association at New Or- 
leans, Chicago has been chosen instead, 
following a mail vote taken among 1,300 
members interest 

_ s . 


Appoint Cole and Conroy 

The Liquor Dealer, Toledo, and the 
Midwest Purchasing "A ent, Cleveland, 
have appointed Cole and Conroy, Cleve- 
land, as their national advertising rep- 
resentatives. 
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Vapex, yet it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to place an additional printed 
sales message on Vapex and its 


Although sampling is often re- 
ferred to as a form of advertising 
in itself, the experience of manu- 
facturers points to the necessity of 
backing all sampling campaigns up 
with paid advertising in other 
mediums. This is particularly true 
with a new product, Even though 
the sample be inexpensive, sam- 
pling should seldom, if ever, be 
used without advertising. As Mr 
Elwell of Burnham & Morrill 
says, “ ‘Free Goods’ do not tend to 
create a great deal of respect and 
confidence unless their reputation 
is already established by advertis- 
ing. Thus, a sample of a well-ad- 
vertised product is far more effec- 
tive than a sample of some new 
and unadvertised item.” 

Likewise Lee H. Bristol re- 
marks: “A sample invariably 
speaks for itself without national 
advertising in creating a new cus- 
tomer. However, I reiterate that 
the cost factor prohibits mass dis- 
tribution. Consequently, offering a 
sample in national advertising is 
the standard method for systematic 
distribution of samples over a 
large area on an economical basis.” 


— 
Death of Ralph Gee 


Ralph Gee, forty-seven, advertising 
manager of the Appleton, Wis., Post- 
Crescent for fourteen years, died on 
August 16 from an emergency opera 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Gee went to 
Appleton in 1920 from Green Bay, 

is., where he had been with the ad- 
vertising department of the Press- 
Gagette. At the time of his death he 
was vice-president of the advertising 
managers’ group of the Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper League. 

eee 


Carey with Thompson-Koch 


Leonard Carey, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of Erwin, Wase Company 
as art director, is now with the Thomp- 
son-Koch Company, Cincinnati. He will 
serve as art director on some of the 
Sterling Products’ accounts handled by 


the agency. s 


Now Riegert Associates 


The Riegert Typographic Service, 
pography and advertising printing, has 
pe its name and opened a new 
plant to operate as Riegert Associates 
at 305 East 45th Street, New York. 
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What to Tell Dealers about 
Consumer Advertising 


Specific Instance Provided by S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


By Andrew M. Howe 


[¢ would surprise many sales and 
advertising managers if they 
knew just how little the dealers 
know about the company’s advertis- 
ing. 

This ignorance is not always due 
to neglect on the part of the manu- 
facturer. He sends out broadsides 
about huge consumer campaigns; 
he gives in business-paper adver- 
tisements figures on the total cir- 
culation of all the media being 
used. As a rule, however, these 
come to the attention of the re- 
tailer only at the start of a cam- 
paign. Often they are presented in 
such an exaggerated, flamboyant 
manner that the recipient discounts 
the importance of the advertising 
or ignores it entirely. 

Certain advertisers have learned 
that they can quietly tell dealers 
about their advertising plans 
without offending and, in some in- 
stances, without the dealer real- 
izing that he is being educated. In- 
cidental mention in letters, special 
announcements on particular phases 
of a campaign and bulletins at 
regular intervals are among the 
methods used to tell the trade how 
individual manufacturers are do- 
ing their part in selling more 
goods. 

The products of S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., are ad- 
vertised—this is one reason why 
Johnson’s Paste, Liquid Wax and 
allied products are stocked by so 
many dealers all over the country. 
The company is careful to empha- 
size this fact over and over again. 
A great many of its letters to deal- 
ers are devoted to this subject. 
But, instead of using a lot of fig- 
ures about total circulations which 
may be more or less meaningless to 
retailers, Johnson takes particular 
angles and discusses them. 

Last March, for example, C. A. 
Armstrong, sales manager, sent a 
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letter that made the company’s ad- 
vertising a personal matter with 
each dealer. Printed at the top was 
this question: “What Kind of Ad- 
vertising Do You Want Johnson 
to Do?” 

The letter explained that 208 
dealers had been asked this ques- 
tion and 173 had indicated their 
Vm And “Johnson meets 

“For back of Johnson Products 
is an advertising campaign,” the 
letter continued, “that includes not 
just magazines or newspapers or 
radio but all three. And that isn’t 
all. Window displays, circulars, en- 
velope inserts, co-operative adver- 
tising helps—both for newspapers. 
and through the Bunting Adcatalog 
—are available to all Johnson's 
Wax dealers.” 

Similar information is in the 
hands of most advertising man- 
agers—to arouse interest in what 
his company is doing for the trade. 


Tells Dealers Why Advertising 
Is Important 


Mr. Armstrong then goes on to 
sell this advertising to the dealers, 
to tell them why it is important. 
Here is the way he puts it: 

“Whatever form of advertising 
you consider most effective, John- 
son now backs you up with that— 
and more. No wonder more women 
demand ‘Johnson’s’ than ask for 
all other brands put together. They 
are first sold on its merit; then 
constantly reminded of it. 

“Your surest road to profit lies 
in promoting Johnson’s Wax above 
all others because housewives have 
so definitely expressed their pref- 
erence for it. 

“With spring mnoeong at the 
door, sales of Johnson’s Paste and 

Liquid Wax are climbing daily. 
Check your stock now and mail 
the handy order card.” 











Another letter explains how deal- 
ers can tie-up with the company’s 
national advertising. A specific ex- 
ample of what one store has done 
is cited and then the force of the 
national advertising is further em- 
phasized. This letter reads: 

“A single postcard, sent to their 
customers by The Fair Store, Chi- 
cago, brought in the amazing total 
of 1,145 orders for the Johnson’s 
Glo-Coat Combination, featured in 
the attached ad. And at the na- 
tionally advertised price of 98 
cents! No cut price inducement. 

“That shows you what merely 
telling women where to buy this 
combination will do for sales! 

“Hundreds of women in your 
neighborhood will buy Glo-Coat 
from you if you tell them you 
have it, by window and counter 
display. 

“Johnson’s magazine advertising 
is telling them every month about 
Glo-Coat. Tony Wons, over the 
air, is actually sending them shop- 
ping for Glo-Coat. 

“You can bring them into your 
store by featuring Johnson’s Glo- 
Coat. To help you we have a bril- 
liant new display piece. Write for 
it. Better still, mail one of the en- 
closed order cards. The 
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a description of part of the adver- 
tising campaign. It contained a re- 
quest for an order, to be mailed on 
a card enclosed especially for that 
purpose. 

Because it continually tells deal- 
ers about its own advertising ac- 
tivities, the company doesn’t find it 
particularly difficult to get dealers 
to do a little advertising of their 
own. When a dealer expresses a 
willingness to co-operate, he is 
likely to receive a letter like this: 

“We have your card of April 21 
and are very glad to know that 
you are interested in running some 
newspaper advertising featuring 
the Johnson Products. We are 
sending several mats which we 
shall be glad to have you use. 

“We are sure that any local 
advertising you may do at this 
time will give you a_ splendid 
tie-up with our big national cam- 
paign which is now at its height. 
Our advertisements are appear- 
ing in Ladies’ Home Journal— 
Good Housekeeping — Woman's 
Home Companion — Delineator— 
McCall’s—etc. In addition to this 
magazine campaign the Johnson 
Products are being advertised in a 
large list of newspapers. 











display will come along 
with your order.” 

At the start of the 
touring season Johnson 
ran a full-page adver- 
tisement in three na- 
tional weeklies. This 
contained an offer of a 
road atlas with a can of 
Johnson’s auto cleaner 
and a can of auto wax. 
A special letter was 
sent to the trade along 
with one of the adver- 
tisements. The extent of 
the campaign was dis- 
cussed and, once more, 
the importance of the 
advertising was empha- 
sized. As usual, this let- 
ter was more than just 
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A special letter went to 
the trade about this 
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“Every Tuesday and Thursday 
morning, over fifty Columbia Sta- 
tions, Johnson’s Wax and Glo- 
Coat are being featured in the ex- 
tremely popular Tony Wons’ Scrap 
Book program. 

“We are also sending attractive 
display material. We urge you to 
make a display on the Johnson 
Products at the time your adver- 
tisements are appearing. This will 
give you a fine tie-up with your 
own advertising, also with out Na- 
tional Campaign. 

“We hope you will keep your 
stock of our products complete at 
all times so you will be able to 
fill orders from your customers 
promptly. 

“If you need anything further 
in the way of sales helps, do not 
hesitate to write us.” 


+ 
A. C. Roy Advanced by G-E 


A. C. Roy has been appointed man- 
ae of the advertising division, at New 
York, of the air conditioning department 
0’ the General Electric Company, suc- 
ceeding Ww. Bowe, resigned. Mr. Roy 
joined the Edison Lamp Works of G-E 
in 1918. In 1932 he was transferred to 
the air conditioning department, handling 
merchandise promotion. 
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In that letter the company again 
takes advantage of an opportunity 
to tell what it is doing along pro- 
motional lines. There is not, in this 
instance, a direct request for an 
order but just a gentle little hint 
that the dealer would do well to 
“keep your stock of our products 
complete at all times.” 

These letters tell briefly what 
dealers want to know about a com- 
pany’s advertising. They don’t flop 
over with adjectives or exaggerated 
claims. They are written in a 
straight-from-the-shoulder, matter- 
of-fact manner without wasting 
the dealer’s time or boring him 
with unimportant details. What he 
wants to know is how does he gain 
by national advertising and these 
letters tell him with a minimum of 
exaggeration and puffing. 


— 


Magowan Joins Ayer 


Robert Magowan, formerly of R. H. 
Macy & Com ny, has been added to the 
staff of N. . Ayer & Son, Inc., as 
account executive in the New York of- 
fice. Joining Macy’s in 1927, Mr. Ma- 
gowan later became a buyer and most 
recently occupied a merchandising posi- 
tion in the women’s apparel division of 
that store. 
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Printers’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


(Weekly and Monthly) 


announce | the resignation of 
Mr. George M. Kohn as their 
southeastern representative, 
with hearty wishes for his con- 


tinued happiness and success. 


Mr. H. F. CociLt 


has been appointed as his 
successor in this territory, 


effective September 1, 1934. 
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Los Angeles Missed 
This One 


Paciric NortHWEST Farm TRIO 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Even when all due allowance is 
made for State pride, we think you 
are a bit careless with the facts in 
asserting in the editorial columns 
of the August 9 issue of Printers’ 
InK, regarding New York, that 
“in 1932 that State stood first in 
average income per farm, the fig- 
ures being $1,433.” 

We don’t know where you got 
your figures, but according to the 
accepted authority in such matters, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, New York State was way 
down in tenth position in 1932 both 
in average gross income per farm 
and in average cash income per 
farm, being out-ranked in each 
classification by four States in the 
Far West. The average cash in- 
come in the nine Associated Farm 
Paper States in 1932 was $1,641 as 
compared with New York's aver- 
age of $1,200. 

It is probably a waste of effort 
to write this letter; since, doubt- 
less, the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce corrected you by tele- 


graph. 
R. E. Dyar, 
Manager, 
Market Research Department. 


+ + + 


New National Advertiser 


The Tea Garden Products Company, 
San Francisco, one of the oldest manu- 
facturers of preserves, jellies and allied 
food products on the Pacific Coast, will 
launch its first national advertising 
program this fall with a schedule in four 
women’s magazines and eight grocery 
trade journals. Copy will invite retailers 
“to make money on America’s only na- 
tionally advertised line of jellies and 
preserves.” With the election of A. E. 
Philips as vice-president last year, the 
company undertook the re-design of the 
glass containers in which its products 
are packed. 

eee 


Heads Letter Shop Group 


John Dunlop has been elected pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Duplicating and 
Mailing Industry, recently organized in 
Milwaukee by direct-mail and_ letter 
shops. The group has also appointed a 
hoard of fair practices. 
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ADVERTISING 
DISPLAYS 


(MANUFACTURERS) 
ESTABLISHED 1912 


SILK SCREEN-PAINT PROCESS 
LACQUER TRANSFERS 
EMBOSSED CARDBOARD 
INDOOR ELECTRICS 
GLASS DISPLAYS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CELLULOID 
BANNERS 
COUNTER MATS 








We also produce quantity runs of portfolio 
photos and photographic mailing cards. 


SCHAEFER - ROSS CO., INc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN 
TO EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 























Ss EARLIER 
INSERTIONS 


Make an earlier issue 
by using AIR EXPRESS 
delivery ... 2000 miles 
overnight! 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


One express receipt covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United's multi- 
motor passenger-express 


planes. Ppd4., Coll. or C. 0. D. 


AIR EXPRESS 
UNITED AIR LINES 


tion phone 
» Railway Express 
Agency or any United Air Air Lines office 
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Now for Better Knowledge 
of Distribution 


(Continued from page 10) 


a period when our population was 
increasing by leaps and bounds— 
when cities were springing out of 
the wilderness and customers ap- 
peared almost more rapidly than 
we could meet them—are the best 
methods to use when the old cus- 
tomer is 90 per cent of our poten- 
tial sales and the market is grow- 
ing at a minimum rate? 

Perhaps this operation needs a 
thorough overhauling. It is not all 
it should be when the prospect is 
irritated, overburdened by inter- 
views and confused by clamor. 

What about the 100 to 200 per 
cent turnover of salesmen, the con- 
stant training, recharging of bat- 
teries, continual loss of enthusiasm 
and other inefficiencies that are 
discussed at all informal gather- 
ings? 

Was it a good thing to put so 
much pressure on the independent 
dealer that we turned him into a 
salesman for our products, divert- 
ing his mental concentration from 
turnover, stocks, market and like 
matters to more time on our busi- 
ness, thereby making him vulner- 
able to the growth of the cham 
stores, who refused to be turned 
aside from their main sources of 
profitable revenue? 


Knowledge of Distribution 
Costs Is Fragmentary 


What about distribution costs? 
I have been studying these for 
many years;,and our knowledge of 
these costs is so fragmentary, in- 
complete and doubtful that its ab- 
sence may vitiate most of our con- 
clusions on the efficiency of our 
work, Where would we be today in 
production if we did not know any 
more about costs than we do in 
distribution ? 

We have not even visualized the 
division between avoidable and un- 

avoidable wastes. We speculate 
tremendously with huge forces of 
human _ and great sums of 


money, with no decent arrange- 


ment of the relative costs and ac- 


complishments of the work. Any- 


way the balance sheets never show 
the lost opportunities, the changes 
we could have made and did not, 
the operations we could have sim- 
plified and the methods we could 
have co-ordinated. 


More People Move Goods 
Than Make Them 


Nine million people of the work- 
ing population have gone _ into 
trade, transporting, selling, adver- 
tising and other personal and 
supplementary industries in twenty 
years. Only 1,300,000 additional 
went into - work—includ- 
ing farming. Industrial production 
workers increased 25 per cent in 
that time but selling, advertising 
and trade increased the number of 
workers 100 per cent or more. It 
takes more people to move $1,000 
worth of goods than it does to 
make them, according to these sta- 
tistics. How about their efficiency’ 

Some time ago I was out on an 
active selling job and I took count 
of the number of hours actually 
talking to the prospect. It was 
appalling to grasp the small per- 
centage of productive time avail- 
able for the job. 

The concentration of production 
from a single manufacturing unit 
has a tendency to lower costs. This 
is not always the case, even in pro- 
duction, for there is a limit to 
human capacity to manage with 
flexibility and with a minimum 
amount of red tape and bureat- 
cracy. But this concentration does 
not lower. distribution costs; in 
fact it may, and frequently does, 
raise them. 

All of us who are engaged in 
distribution, whether it is_ selling, 
advertising, trading .or | what-not, 
live by the ability of. more com 
sumers to buy more products. Our 
own working efficiétcy is one 0 
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the important elements in that ob- 
jective requirement. According to 
the latest figures on distribution 
costs that I have accumulated it is 
the most important factor of the 


lot 

W ith nearly 50 per cent of the 
working population engaged in dis- 
tributing and supplementary occu- 
pations, the reduction of waste in 
the future depends a good deal on 
how we do this job. We long ago 
gave up the idea that there was a 
royal road to efficiency in produc- 
tion. We learned that it cost study, 
research, experiment, observation, 
concentration and much patient 
testing to reduce the waste. Some- 
how we seem to cling to the belief 
that we can effect distribution more 
easily. A fashion in copy, a new 
medium, a method of sales train- 
ing, a rearrangement of territories 
—we move back and forward 
among them with little knowledge 
of how much we have gained. 

I see that my friend Roy East- 
man has been writing about the 
rejuvenation of the jobber. If he 
and I got together we might re- 
member how many times various 
industries and concerns have trav- 
eled along that route both ways. I 
have seen concerns go from dis- 
tributors to branch houses and 
back again two or three times in 
their history under different man- 
agements. In 1932, when I was 
bringing myself up to date on 
domestic business, after several 
years of concentration on overseas 
work, a friend of mine mentioned 
“selective distribution.” From the 
way in which he spoke of it I 
thought it was some new method 

had not heard about but when 
he explained the matter, I recog- 
nized an old friend that I had 
used through many.years for. cer- 
tain purposes, here and abroad. 

Too many of the changes and 
experiments we undertake are due 
to lack of accurate knowledge of 
what happened before and how 
the program worked out in other 
places. The functions of selective 
distribution are not précisely the 
same as the general scheme. The 
actual work of a branch .is- not 
the same as a wholesaler’s, they 
have different places té°Ai in the 
process of distributing. We should 
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know intimately the similarities and 
the differences. Trading is not the 
same job as selling and the trader's 
business does not consist in acting 
as the manufacturer’s local repre- 
sentative. The independent retailer 
cannot do the same work as the 
chain and his efficiency requires 
operation along somewhat different 
lines. 

The manufacturing man builds 
up from individual operations a 
volume of product that must flow 
out of the factory door contin- 
uously. The individual wants to be 
able to buy one unit of that prod- 
uct conveniently at any time. The 
job of breaking down the factory 
volume and spreading it out over 
a large area of territory so that 
the individual can purchase it re- 
quires a great many functions, 
which must be undertaken in or- 
der to make it available at the 
point of use. These functions may 
be performed by organizations 
technically described under differ- 
ent names, but they must be car- 
ried out. 


Branch Office and 
Wholesale Functions Differ 


To imagine that a branch office 
and a wholesaler will perform ex- 
actly the same functions or can 
displace each other is to confuse 
the functions and disregard the 
differences. 

Costs enter into all functions, 
and variations in such costs ac- 
company all variations in the 
co-ordination or separation. ‘Our 
knowledge of all these elements 
is too fragmentary and disjointed 
to fulfil the requirements of im- 
provement. They should be fully 
explored and recorded, with all the 
costs, variations and effects ap- 
plied to different lines and differ- 
ent processes :of distribution. 

Wasté-in advertising is just as 
much waste as in any other part 
of the’program, although’ it is 
much more difficult to trace. ° 

There is a lot of material about 
media, art, typography and so on 
but not nearly enough about the 
cost, the relative.efficiency and the 
improvement in-each - variatien of 
these elétiients. -* Salesmen’s> com- 
pensation, organization of _ sales, 
running of branches have a good 
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deal of data,: statistical and other- 
wise, but the history of the cost 
of selling, the effect of each change 
in method, the results of variation 
is meager, insufficient and of doubt- 
ful validity. 

Buying is intrinsically more im- 
portant than selling. We always 
sell the labor, service or product 
that we cannot use so well in order 
to buy the things we need. Little 
study has been made of the dynamic 
character of demand and its fluid- 
ity of operation. Our present con- 
sumer researches are only a be- 
ginning on this investigation. 

If buying is dynamic and impor- 
tant, what causes sales resistance 
and is it as important an element 
as we imagine it to be? 

I believe the invention of the 
term “moron” and the discussions 
that have surrounded it have been 
altogether bad in the effect upon 
our business thinking about the 
individual consumer, It is a pleas- 
ing theory that the average in- 
tellect is that of a child. Such a 
thesis of knowing myself to be 
above the average confirms my 
superiority without requiring me 
to justify it. It was invented by 
some of the psychologists out of a 
few isolated facts and a modicum 
of truth—not the first time, by any 
means, that the psychologists have 
invented a whole theory out of a 
couple of threads. 

Even if it were true—what of 
it? I have yet to meet the child 
whose thinking could be treated 
with contempt and any time I have 
permitted myself to relax into 
self-complacency in dealing with 
an individual, some sharp jab of 
capacity has straightened me up 


+ 


McLeary with Lord & Thomas 


F. Burnham piplary has joined the 
creative staff of Lord & Thomas as an 
account representative in the Chicago 
office. He was previously associated for 
a number of years with H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Company, Chicago, as an ac- 
count representative and copy chief. 


Appoints Houston Agency 


The Nutty Brown Mills, 
breads, macaroni and other flour prod- 
ucts, have placed their advertising ac- 


Houston, 


ers-Gano Advertising 
t city, 


count with the R 
Agency, Inc., of t 
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with a quick and sudden jerk. 

The ability to negotiate, inform, 
persuade, convince and spur to ac- 
tion is a fine art, not to be eff- 
ciently attained without sympathy 
and understanding, study, expe- 
rience and much thought. Sym- 
pathy and understanding are ar- 
rived at only by an atmosphere of 
mutuality which such dogma is 
calculated to destroy entirely. 

I have not finished my explora- 
tion of the opportunities, by any 
means, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show that the progress 
of the past has not narrowed the 
possibilities of the future. That's 
as it should be, the reward for 
accomplishment is the opportunity 
for much greater forward move- 
ment. 

How fast can we take advantage 
of it? Superficial consideration will 
not do it, occasional study and ex- 
amination cannot be of much ser- 
vice. We must develop those habits 
of study, analytical record, com- 
parison and exploration that are 
the center of progress in every 
field where the advance has been 
marked. Theories must be thor- 
oughly questioned before accep- 
tance and we cannot afford to see 
the whole truth in a partial ex- 
amination. Realism, sane and bal- 
anced consideration, which experi- 
ments wisely, accepts carefully and 
analyzes thoroughly, should take a 
large place. 

Economically and industrially the 
unexplored fields are large and 
rich in opportunity. The important 
new developments may be and 
should be in the field of distribu- 
tion knowledge and action. 

Let’s go! 


— 


Heads Pear Bureau 


At the annual meeting of the Oregon 
and Washington Pear Bureau, E. R 
Pooley, of ood River, Oreg., 
elected president. W. . Horsley, | 
The Izzard Company, Seattle advertis- 
ing agency, was appointed secretary- 


manager. 
. e e 


Leave Tabard Press 


J 8B. jockey has resigned as pres 
ident of The Tabard Press, New York, 
and also as vice-president of the Barron 
G. Collier companies. Fred A. Hacker, 
for cight years general manager of The 
Tabard Press, has also resigned. 
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High-Hat Tugs 


[NSTITUTIONAL advertising 
for tugboats? The determina- 
tion of the Moran Towing and 
Transportation Co., Inc., to keep 








: 
: 


The 
) 


..7$ YEARS, 
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its name before its public de- 
spite the imminent tugboat strike 
and the prospect of fixed prices as 
portended in the proposed NRA 
code, has resulted in a campaign 
that has attracted considerable at- 
tention. The simplicity and restraint 
of the copy are as noteworthy as 
they are unusual in the advertising 
of a shipping service. 


tri 


Another Veteran 
FireMAN’s Funp Insurance Co. 
San Francisco, Catir. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

While on the subject of old timers 
among house organs, please let me in- 
troduce to you the “Fireman's Fund 
Record,” which is now in its fifty- 
sixth volume. 

It is undoubtedly the oldest house 
organ published by a fire insurance 
company, having issued contin- 
uously since 1880, with the exception 
of three years following the San Fran- 
cisco disaster of 1906. 

We would be glad if you would rate 
the “Fireman’s Fund Record” among 
the veterans. 

W. Sranrey Pearce, 


Advertising Manager. 
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AMMANUFACTURER 
seeks an 


AGENCY 


The product is one of general 
consumption, distributed na- 
tionally. Sales are substantial 
at pocenes and are susceptible 
to large further development. 


The business has proved its vital- 
ity by coming through the ups and 
downs of recent years in sound 
condition. Executive offices and 
principal plant are in the metro- 
Dolitan area. 


The appropriation is budgeted at 
a fixed percentage of current in- 
come. In recent years, expendi- 
tures in media have ranged from 
$50,000 to $125,000; total expen- 
ditures for media and advertising 
material from $70,000 to $165,000. 


This advertiser seeks an agency 
which is capable of making defi- 
nite contributions to the further 
development of sales and is pre- 
pared to stand upon demonstrated 
results. 


The advertiser believes that the 
agency should participate in the 
same opportunities for increased 
earnings, and the same hazards 
of reduced earnings which apply 
to the advertiser himself. In other 
words, the agency is expected to 
throw in its lot with the adver- 
tiser, operating on straight agency 
commissions and depending for in- 
creased income upon the growth 
of the advertiser's sales and con- 
sequent growth of his budgeted ap- 
propriation. 


Only one change of agencies has 
been made by this advertiser in 
the last ten years. His preference 
is for an agency large enough to 
provide a rounded service in all 
departments of merchandising and 
selling, as well as advertising; not 
so large as to preclude active par- 
ticipation by the principals. 

A success record in serving clients 
marketing moderate priced articles 
of general distribution and con- 
sumption is essential. 


If your agency has the several quali- 
fications mentioned, and if you be- 
lieve you can serve this type of client 
a mutually satisfactory and 
you are invited to 

through 


“7. Box 243 ¢@ 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Sally Rand, Miss Sally Rand 
wore a pink dress 


Advertiser when she made a 


speech in Chicago the other Mon- 
day, but she revealed something 
hitherto unseen by the multitudes 
who have witnessed her frank 
maneuvers with a pair of fans at 
the World’s Fair. There, on the 
rostrum of the Advertising Men’s 
Post of the American Legion, stood 
an advertising woman—who pro- 
ceeded to make it clear that even 
in the case of a fan dance, far less 
a mousetrap, the world requires a 
push along the path to your door. 

“About a year ago,” Miss Rand 
stated in relating her merchandis- 
ing success story, “I was making 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$100. Today my salary is in four 
figures, not. including my own. 
Why? I’m not dancing a bit better 
now than then. It’s due to advertis- 
ing and publicity.. . 

“When I started dancing at the 
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Italian Village this year I kept a 
graph of attendance. I spent my 
own money on newspaper advertis- 
ing and the concessionaires at the 
place came to realize the impor- 
tance of it. Our place is now get- 
ting 12 per cent of the attendance 
of the Fair and it increases on days 
when there are ads in the papers. 
“There is,” the fan dancer ex- 
traordinary concluded with some 
logic, “a great parallel here ap- 
plicable to business in general.” 
Not wholly parallel, because 
Miss Rand herself stated earlier in 
the address that where the gen- 
eral advertiser finds it profitable 
to wrap the merchandise more at- 
tractively, she found.+it advan- 
tageous to take the wrapper com- 
pletely off. But pretty parallel. 


WI > Over the radio 
ere’s the last week, Secre- 


Foul Line? tary of Com- 


merce Roper surprised the. nation 
by saying that business is better 
than business men know, arid that 
if business sentiment and business 
courage were as strong as are the 
actual statistics, the country would 
be sitting on the bulge of a boom. 

And why are sentiment and 
courage lagging? An agency ex- 
ecutive tells Printers’ INK: “Our 
clients are holding back until they 
can be sure just what industry is 
to be permitted to do.” 

Will legitimate enterprise be per- 
mitted to reap its reward? Will 
constructive outlay of capital be 
permitted to draw its pay? In- 
credible as it may seem, these 
deep-seated doubts have attacked 
sentiment and courage at their very 
roots. For from Washington there 
have come veiled mutterings about 
the future of the profit system. 

Nor did crackling assurance 
speed “outward from the mike 
when, in the same radio address, 
Secretary Roper undertook to ex- 
plain just how the profit situation 
sizes up. to-industry’s overlords. 

Ascribing to the populace a re- 
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markable onset of indignation over 
the matter, the Secretary said: 
“To the business men of our coun- 
try let me say that our Govern- 
ment and the masses of the people 
themselves resent unthinking state- 
ments or subtle suggestions that the 
profit motive in American life has 
been or is to be abolished.” 

Although that sentence might 
convey the by-product impression 
that in the technique of subtlety 
the Secretary himself is no tyro, 
it does sound encouraging—until 
you look at what followed it. 

The Secretary went on: “The 
Government and the people, how- 
ever, have asked that certain profit 
abuses shall be discontinued. There 
has been legitimate objection to 
such things as unfair profits, as, 
for example, profits on watered 
stock, or salaries which are out of 
proportion to services rendered.” 

These days, profits on watered 
stock are so rare as to be classified 
as academic; and, by a long, long 
row of ciphers, executive salaries 
aren’t what they used to be, either. 

Hence the question narrows 
down to what kind of profit, and 
how much, is “fair.” 

Business is ready to go ahead; 
but business must know the rules. 
Now is the time for the President, 
himself, to make them known. 


: One thing that 
From Forty business needs in 


to Seventy these stirring 


times is the re-enlistment of the 
brains, experience and ability of 
numerous men who have lost out 
from one cause or another and 
who are now on the sidelines (some 
of them almost in the bread lines) 
because they are “too old.” 

There has been much concern 
about the problem of the young man 
just out of college and his heart- 
breaking experiences in searching 
for the elusive job. 

There is no little pathos in the 
sight of a youngster making what 
the college professors call “a start 
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in life.” At best, he is in for some 
tough experiences; his ideals are 
going to be jolted; he will learn 
that success has to be paid for and 
paid for. 

But how about the case of the 
young man from forty to seventy 
who is out of a job? Let us leave 
tears and sentiment out of this par- 
ticular phase of the discussion. 
Isn’t it a pretty sensible thesis that 
business needs some of these men 
even more than they need to eat 
regularly once again ? 

These thoughts come to us be- 
cause of an article by one R. R. 
Brantley which appears on another 
page. Mr. Brantley (this is not his 
real name, of course) waked up 
after reading in Printers’ INK an 
article by Roy B. Simpson which 
expounded the thought that “Life 
May Begin at Fifty.” He con- 
vinced three organizations that he 
had something that they greatly 
needed; and he was offered three 
jobs—not because the employers 
wanted to help him but because he 
could help them. 

Perhaps business needs the young 
men from the forties up to the 
seventies even more than it needs 
those in the twenties, God bless 
them. 


Merchandisers of 
every condition of 
servitude will ap- 
plaud President Roosevelt in his 
determination to co-ordinate the 
various phases of the New Deal. 

Of particular significance is the 
declaration of Donald R. Richberg, 
director of the Emergency Indus- 
trial Committee, that bureaucratic 
machinery to carry co-ordination 
into effect will not be set up. 

At this distance, business is look- 
ing through a glass darkly; it can- 
not see, as the New York Times 
suggests, just how the “clashing 
letters of the alphabet are to fall 
into lovely and harmonious rela- 
tions,” nor how “two horses wildly 
galloping in different directions are 


Hitching a 
Wild Team 
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to be made peacefully to trot to- 
gether in double harness.” 

But it can probably be done. It 
should have been done months ago. 
Anything that can bring less con- 
fusion to the business world will 
be well worth struggling for, at 
any rate. 

The proposed arrangement will 
be worth while, for one thing, if it 
can reduce to a minimum the prac- 
tice of minor officials promising 
anything and everything. 

For if the NRA is in disrepute 

_ today it is not because of the things 
it has done; these have mainly 
been constructive and of the life- 
saving variety. Its troubles come 
from the many things it impul- 
sively and emotionally promised to 
do which it could not do—which 
could not be done by any force 
except the miraculous. 

These all-inclusive promises 
come from the flag-waving tactics 
used to sell the NRA experiment 
to the country. Printers’ INK was 
widely criticized for saying, on 
September 7 last, that the NRA, 
which was of such great potential 
good, was cursed with too much 
ballyhoo. And thus it has proved. 

If the new scheme can be worked 
out, though, things will be differ- 
ent—that is, if the disease of regu- 
lation, codification and regimenta- 
tion has not taken too firm a hold. 

If the Administration succeeds 
in this big job of combining op- 
posites, business can go ahead this 
fall with real confidence. 





The impression 

Selfish that the Govern- 
Horse Sense ment’s Better 
Housing Program will be of value 
only to the building trades over- 
looks several important and inter- 
esting facts. 

One-third of those now on the 
relief rolls are idle members of the 
building trades, according to the 
most reliable Government  esti- 
mates. Their removal from these 
rolls not only will lift a burden 
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from the taxpayer—aways an im- 
portant factor—but also will put 
back into the buying market con- 
sumers who have been living right 
at the margin of subsistence. This 
should bring about an immediate 
demand for consumers’ goods, a 
demand that will soon make itself 
felt also in the durable goods 
industries. 

An employed bricklayer doesn’t 
eat bricks, wear bricks, buy bricks 
for his children, build brick houses 
for amusement. His wages go into 
more and better food, new cloth- 
ing, cosmetics, automobiles, motion 
pictures, travel. 

Getting behind the housing pro- 
gram is not a patriotic nor a 
charitable duty. It is just selfish 
common sense, Industry is made up 
of a great many inter-dependent 
units. One of the most important of 
these is building. And a boom in 
building means prosperity for all. 


Helpful S. C. Dobbs, for- 
Sal Xd merly advertising 
esme manager of Coca- 
Cola, in a letter discussing adver- 
tising agency and publication sales- 
men, boils down a whole bookful 
of philosophy into a single para- 
graph. 

“These men,” he says, “to me 
were not salesmen, They were my 
co-laborers. I look back upon my 
associations with them as some of 
the most delightful experiences of 
my business life.” 

Mr. Dobbs once replied to a 
criticism that he was spending too 
much time with salesmen whose 
only interest was to get an order 
out of him by saying, “If I do not 
get more information out of them 
than they get out of me, then I am 
a poor advertising manager.” 

There is a lesson here not only 
for advertising executives but also 
for salesmen. The best agency and 
publication salesmen are those who 
are able to give more to the cus- 
tomer and prospect than they take 
away. 
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No DROUGHT 
in Southern Planter Land 


The farmers in South- 
ern Planter Land (Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware 
and North Carolina) 
were not affected by 
the devastating 
drought that swept 
the country. They 
have excellent crops to 
sell at good prices. 











WHITE «RAINFALL NEAR NORMAL 
BLACK # AREA DAMAGED BY DROUGHT 


Brightest 
Spot is 
Seuthern 
Planter Land 
74.3% of the farms are 
free of mortgage. .. . 


Many money crops. . . . 
High net income. . . . The 














Southern Planter is Farm * qaeITE © 48100 100 
Paper No. 1 in the Game toura® 


brightest spot on the Index Numbers of Prices Paid to Pro- 
° ducers of Farm Products—December 1933 
agricultural map. Pre-war, 100—U. S. Average, 70. 





THE OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL IN AMERICA 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





OMPETITION among break- 

fast-foods makers for juvenile 
preference has become pretty firmly 
entrenched along the package front. 
When one prominent manufacturer 
discovered last year that the sur- 
face of his package could be 
embellished with cutouts to the 
edification of the children and in- 
cidentally to the benefit of his 
sales, that was a challenge to other 
companies. 

Thus the 1934 cereal box has be- 
come a versatile thing. Across its 
spacious panels are arrayed cut- 
outs, cartoons, comics, stories and 
other miscellaneous adornments. 
Youth, it seems, will be served. 

General Mills, Inc., is among the 
latest to cater to the importunities 
of the younger generation. Capi- 
talizing on two juvenile character- 
istics, hero-worship and the collec- 
tion mania, this manufacturer has 
placed a large autographed photo- 
graph of some well-known major 





league baseball star on the back of 
each package of Wheaties. The 
value of such pictures is obvious. 

Yet General Mills’ selection of 
the ball players’ photos was not 
arbitrary. For in addition to fill- 
ing the bill as a collector’s item, 
they serve as an excellent tie-up 
with the broadcasts of baseball 
games which the company has Deen 
sponsoring this summer in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

. © . 

PrinTERS’ INK’s recent brief dis- 
cussion of Basic English prompts 
Class member Hugh Kelly, of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, to 
recommend to the Class “A Teach- 
er’s Word Book of 20,000 Words 
—Found Most Frequently and 
Widely in General 
Children,” a work compiled by 
one whom Mr. Kelly describes as 
“that great scholar and splendid 
gentleman,” Edward L. Thorndike, 
professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and president of 
the American Associa- 
tion for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The 
book is published by 
the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications 

The compilation is 
the fruit of a study be- 
gun in the early 1920's. 
Professor Thorndike 
and his associates 
counted and tabulated 
millions of words to de- 
termine in what group— 
as to frequency of oc- 
currence—each of the 
20,000 words in the 
book would fall. Each 
of the words is rated, 
the ratings running 
from 1 to 20. The rat- 
ing la indicates that a 
word is in the first 500. 

In his preface, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike con- 
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cedes that the list is not perfect as 
a ranking of words for importance 
in general reading, because, despite 
the use of more than 200 sources, 
averaging more than 50,000 words 
each, the rarer words are not accu- 
rately placed. « “But,” remarks Mr. 
Kelly, “the list is vastly superior 
to any one person’s judgment con- 
cerning the frequency of words 
and the range of their occurrence.” 
Mr. Kelly finds it interesting to 
apply the rating list to well-known 
phrases. For some odd reason, he 
picks, first, a book title: “Life Be- 
gins at. Forty.” The three first 
words fall in group la, the fourth 
in 2a (the third 500 words). 
Next, well-known slogans: 


THEN (la) HE (la) SMOKED 
(lb—second 500) a (la) CAMEL 
(4b—eighth 500) 

THE (la) NEW (la) peat (1b) 

THE (la) MoRE (la) ABUNDANT 
(3b) tire (la) 

HAPPY (la) pAys (la). 

. * . 

A letter received -from an or- 
ganization which calls itself, some- 
what tersely, “A Study of Prac- 
tical Values in High School and 
College Curricula” overtempts the 
Schoolmaster to mount one of his 
favorite hobbies. 

The ASPVHSCC is, to quote 
its letter, “making an effort to find 
out from business in eyery line 
just what courses are actually of 
value in a man’s life.” Question- 
naires, it seems, have already been 
submitted to the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis Clubs, business and profes- 
sional womien’s clubs and various 
religious organizations. It has been 
discovered that the five highest 
ranking subjects are rhetoric and 
composition, spelling, penmanship, 
public speaking and United States 
history. The questionnaire is too 
long for the Schoolmaster to print 
in full but it includes about every 
subject from drama and dietetics 
to theology and sex hygiene. 

Before jumping back to his 
hobby, the Schoolmaster would like 
to put to his Class the question of 
what five school subjects it be- 
lieves are the most valuable for a 
young man or woman contemplat- 
ing a career in advertising; if in 
these days it can be called a career. 
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Agency Opening In 
Washington, D. C. 


Opportunity is knocking at the door 
of some seasoned agency man who's 
tired of big eclty uncertainties and 
disappointments, and wants to plant 
his feet on solid ground. He'll be 
old enough to have really done things 
and know his way around. He'll be 
young enough to feel that most of 
his career lies ahead. Advertiser is 
a fully recognized agency, soundly 
fimanced . . . managed ably enough 
te unfailingly show a profit during 
the past mine years. No fancy salary 
te start. But if you're looking out 
for the future, have the quality of 
sincerity, knew hew to roll up sleeves 
and work, appreciate pleasant asso- 
clates and surroundings . . . and 

. « the certainty of handing your 
wife a pay check every week. . . 
let’s hear your story. 


Address “A,” 
Box 244, Printers’ Ink 




















WANTED 


a man of executive and sales ability, for 
manufacturing business at its inception. 
Gentile. Gentleman. Ambitious. Inventor 
is perfecting a patented new product of, 
it is believed, extraordinary national and 
export potentialities, backed by conserva- 
tive business men all otherwise occupied, 
virtually absentee ownership, who have 
already invested approximately $25,000 in 
the Company. New suburban-New York 
model plant, built especially for company’s 
needs = a present stockholder, designed 
for readily enlarging, and now completely 
equipped by company with up-to-date 
machinery and — 9 artisans ready 
for production. irst output and sales 
poy early September. The company 
as considerable money in bank, owes 
no bills, and present group could amply 
further finance. Candidate, however, 
must invest or find backing to the extent 
of $20,000 minority stock, to complete 
financing, to endorse his custodianship, 
and to parallel the degree to which he 
would be put into business for himself, if 
he makes Furthermore, if in re- 
turn for a commensurate opportunity, 
candidate must work for first year at only 
$1,000, partly to balance the capital’s ex- 
perimental period. Candidate always sub- 
ject, in all particulars, to Board of Di- 
rectors. "t waste time by writing un- 
less fully qualifying, and prepared to 
give, if necessary, utterly unquestionable 
references. 


“Confidential,” Box 242, Printers’ Ink 
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How Would You 
Advertise An Obesity Tea? 


With objective of t asing his 
account to best vantage, a 
manufacturer of a superior re- 
ducing tea invites advertising 
agencies to submit ideas and 
plans. 

Financially sound and thor- 
oughly reliable. Could easily be 
developed into a major account 
with adequate capital and 
sound merchandising policies. 


Miss Cuarm, INc. 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





HAVE YOU SOLD 
ADVERTISING TO STORES? 


One of the country’s well known pro- 
ducers of Direct Mail has an opening 
for a man who has successfully sold 
this type of advertising. .. . The man 
we want should have an acquaintance 
among store advertising managers, 
and experience in closing orders for 
Direct 1, both syndicated and spe- 
cially designed. . To the right man 


we offer an excellent 0 Phoned es: 


Our firm is firmly established soundly 
financed, and favorably known to 
stores in every State in the Union. . 

In replying, please tell us fully about 
yourself; what territory you have cov- 
ered, firms you have been with, age, 
etc. “B,”’ Box 245, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS 


*To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, postpaid, 
and the Monthly holding nine copies 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 
attractive addition to any desk or library. 
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He will be pleased to hear from 
various members of the Class, If 
enough discussion is generated, 
he promises to print the results of 
this somewhat informal question- 
naire. 
s ° . 

Now for the hobby. The School- 
master made a very careful study 
of the list of subjects but no place 
was there left room for the study 
of accuracy. Accuracy of course 
is not a recognized subject in any 
curricula, as anyone who has had 
the unpleasant duty of reading 
over school themes will testify 
heartily. As a matter of fact, the 
Schoolmaster recommends to the 
ASPVHSCC that in the interest 
of accuracy it look up the spell- 
ing of botany and compare it with 
the spelling used in the question- 
naire. 

From time to time the School- 
master has listened to discussions 
among advertising men on the sub- 
ject of accuracy. He has found 
that one of the most common fail- 
ings of young men coming into the 
business is that of inability or per- 
haps an unwillingness to be accu- 
rate. Approximation seems to be a 
watchword. 

While advertising has been ac- 
cused with some justice of fre- 
quently dealing loosely with facts, 
the basis of advertising research is 
accuracy. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
if some of the universities that are 
doing such an excellent job of in- 
stilling the advanced ideas of 
higher and wider economics into 
their students would place a little 
more emphasis on accuracy, there 





EVERYTHING FOR THE ADDRESSING AND DUPLICATING MACHINE 


ECONOMY 


PLATES - EMBOSSING 
FRAMES 
RIBBONS - CARDS 
CABINETS 
DRAWERS 


NATIONAL hte SUP A 
cr Oo | N 


AN IN BuUiIL N 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


STENCILS + INKS 
BLANKETS 
CORRECTION FLUID 
- TYPES - 
PAPERS 


PAN Y, INC 
K cirTryv 


COM 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


SEGINA 
CALGARY 
tOmMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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would be less illogical use of fig- 
ures and less stretching of facts. 


To those who know what a “go- 
devil” is, who have ever heard the 
thump of a set of tools, to whom 
the name “Pithole” has a romantic 
flavor, the August 23 issue of The 
Oil & Gas Journal will come as a 
deeply fascinating history of a ro- 
mantic and man-killing industry. 

The petroleum industry is sev- 
enty-five years old and The Oil & 
Gas Journal has marked the dia- 
mond jubilee with a fitting anni- 
versary number. The Schoolmaster, 
as usual, found himself as inter- 
ested in the advertisements as in 
the text and was soon lost in the 
picture of the magnitude of the 
petroleum industry as it is today. 

To those members of the Class 
who drive up to a pump and buy 
“five gallons of gas and a couple 
of quarts of oil,” a study of the 
ramifications of the oil industry 
will be a revelation. Fortunately 
for the antiquarian-minded, many 
of the advertisers in this jubilee 
issue have pictured not only their 
modern products but, also, the 
things they were manufacturing in 
the early days of the industry. 

This brings the Schoolmaster to 
another of his hobbies—the advan- 
tage of keeping a good historical 
file. Many companies feel that once 
today’s work is over it should be 
forgotten; others realize that in 
the future today’s work may be of 
unusual interest. These fortunate 
companies keep satisfactory files of 
material and when an important 
anniversary rolls around they can 
use these files to great advantage 
in building interesting advertise- 
ments that really have a strong 
appeal. 


Exhibits of commercial photog- 
raphy have always held an intense 
fascination for the Schoolmaster— 
possibly because he likes to dabble 
with a shutter a bit himself now 
and then. And so it was that. 
while on a quiet visit to Chicago 
recently, he stopped in to browse 
around in an exhibit which 
Pagano-Wilbar, Inc., was staging 
at the Hotel Pearson there. 
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Classified Advertisements 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 
field. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











HELP WANTED 
Advertising Agency 


enjoying full recognition has opening for 
man who can develop immediate business. 
Box 911, Printers’ Ink. 


SIGN SALESMAN 


WANTED FOR _ METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK. COMMISSION BASIS. 
BOX 915, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Photographic Illustrations—An oppor- 
tunity for industrious representative; 
preferably one having contacts with ad- 
vertising agencies to associate with well 
reputed photographic firm. Commission 
and drawing account. Box 918, P. I. 


ANTED ASSISTANT ART DIREC- 
TOR who is also capable of handling pro- 
duction details from design to finish 
packages. The job demands :—willingness 
to assume constant and heavy responsi- 
bility, ability to organize and see through 
to production a great amount of detail, 
talent to both give and take orders. 
The job offers:—an inside track in one 
of the country’s biggest companies. 
Box 917, Printers’ Ink. 


National Concern, selling to farm field, 
has opening in its advertising department 
for young man about thirty whose experi- 
ence will enable him to handle large vol- 
ume of sales correspondence, plan and su- 
pervise mailing details, do a certain 
amount of creative direct mail—and 
eventually take charge of department. 
His headquarters will be in Atlanta; his 
salary adequate though not large * out- 
set. Give full details in initial letter. 
Box 916, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT FIRM WANTS AN ORIGINAL, 
tried and tested one-inch humorous ad 
series ¢hat really pulls and makes 
thousands look for it daily? Box 
914, Printers’ Ink. 


























POSITIONS WANTED 
ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR — WIDE 





ITH NE 
PURLICATION. PART TIME BASIS. 
POX 913, PRINTERS’ INK. 


AN EXECUTIVE seeks contact with in- 
dividual or corporation where a broad ex- 
perience in advertising, banking and pub- 
lishing would be of value. Long experience 
in publishing and engineering. Expert in 





reorganization; over a period of three 
years turned a million = ~—~ into a 
valuable asset for last 7 er. Roger 
enced in radio broadcasting. x 912, P. I 
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Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W 


Buffalo Times 

Business Opportunity, “Confidential,” 
Box 24 

Business , Sey “Z,”’ Box 243. 89 

Business Week 58-59 


Chicago American 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Tribune 
Classified Advertisements 
Comic Weekly 

Crowell Pub. "0. 


Delineator 
es Moines Register and Tribune.. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., R. R. ..33 to 36 


Electrical World 
Francis Press, Charles 
Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 


Hawley Advertising Co., 
Help Wanted ‘‘A;”’ Box 244 
Help Wanted “B,” Box 245 


LQ. 


o2 2 oe 8 oe Ooo ae 33 to 36 
Los Angeles Times ..............+. 27 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times.. 39 


Memphis Commercial Appeal . 66-67 
Milwaukee Journal 6 
Miss Charm, Inc. 


Moore Press, Inc. 


National Advertising Supply Co., 
New York Journal 

New York News 

New York Sun 

New York Times 


EES ee eee 52- ss 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 

Printers’ Ink 

Providence Journal & Bulletin 


Inc. 96 
14-15 


Railway Express Agency, Air 


press Division 


Schaefer-Ross Co., 
Southern Planter 


J. Walter 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


Thompson Co., 


Every effort is made to keep this index 
free of errors, but no responsibility is 
assumed for any omission. 
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What interested him most was 
the testimony of the material shown 
as to the remarkable progress that 
has been made toward the sharpen- 
ing of one of advertising’s newer 
tools—color photography. It is only 
a matter of ten years ago or less 
that direct color photographs came 
upon the advertising scene. And 
the early efforts were not very 
good, although they seemed proud 
stuff at the time. For a number of 
years following there persisted a 
curious orange blush, which made 
the people photographed look some- 
thing like taxi-cabs and imparted 
an orange-ish unreality to the gen- 
eral scene. And there weren’t any 
blacks—just dark browns. 

The Schoolmaster had been 
vaguely aware that during the last 
year or so something had happened 
to color photography, but he hadn't 
quite identified in his own mind 
what it was. Now he knows—the 
orange-osis has disappeared. It 
seems, too, that the former diffi- 
culty of getting natural shots of 
people because of the length of ex- 
posure has been conquered. 

Color photography, quietly and 
almost unnoticed, has grown up. 
The one big problem that remains, 
the Schoolmaster is told, is the 
use of more uniform paper stock 
by mass publications so that the 
finished advertisement may more 
closely approximate the photog- 
rapher’s and engraver’s art. 

Another point that caught the 
Schoolmaster’s eye—you get a 
sharper picture of advertising 
trends through viewing a collec- 
tion of advertising work than by 
leafing through publications — is 
substantial abandonment of _ the 
“buckeye” technique. Advertisers 
today seem to be looking more to- 
ward the natural and the pleasant 
than the startling. 
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Offers Printing Courses 


Eleven courses covering various sub- 
jects related to printing will be offered 
this fall by the New_York Employing 
Printers Association. Registrations will 
be accepted during the week of Sep- 
tember 24 and the courses will get under 
way about October. 15. Last year 191 
students enrolled for the courses and 
148 of these were graduated. 
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MORE LINES 


@ The Chicago Tribune during 
the first seven months of 1934 
printed 1,542,338 more lines of 
display advertising than any 


other Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPE® 





